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Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 


‘Safety 
First” 


Don’t recklessly 
drive your auto or 
vehicle on the wrong 
side of the street. 
You may meet a 
street car coming In 
the opposite direc- 
tion and see it too 
late to avoid a col- 
lision. 





Single or en suite 


For information in regard 


Los AngelesRailway 


to space and rates apply at 


OFFICES FOR RENT 
the office of Building, on 





main floor. 
ESTMEN : 
LOS eo ee " WANTED BY GRADUATE Ae 
Main 5647 Home 60127 Patient in her home on orange ranch; 


sleeping porch, conveniences. 





errr 


ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY RIP 


THROUGH THE ‘“‘KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 


¢ 0) PAYS ALL Los Angeles to 


TRANSPORTATION San Bernardino 
Including All Side Trips 


"** EXPENSE | Riverside 


Redlands 
RESERVED SEAT 


And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 








Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 


World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


Purchase Tickets and make reservations at Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Buildtng, Los Angeles 


er PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 























dress, Monrovia, Route 1, Box 70 A. 














To 
St. Paul and Minneapolis 


via Kansas City 


Sundays and Wednesdays 


—departs 10 a. m. 
—exclusively first class 
—all steel equipment 


~—observation car, Pullman drawing— 
rooms, compartments and berths 
to Kansas City 


—one Pullman through to the Twin 
Cities. 


Visit the Grand Canyon on the way East, 
Stopover allowed. 


Santa Fe City Office 
334 South Spring Street 
Phone any time— 
60517 738 














FOR SALE 


Attractive Home 


at Hollywood 


on Winona Boulevard, Half a Block North of 
Hollywood Boulevard 


Nine-room house, hard-wood floors, fur- 
nace, large closets, sleeping porch, pan- 
tries, porch lavatory, beautiful lawn, in 
grass and flowers, many fruit trees, two- 
story house in rear for help, and garage 


adjoming. Lot 60x200. House almost 


new 


Real Bargain at $7500 


Terms to Suit 


Apply at the Graphic Office 
or Address 
J. R. Heflin, Agent, 5210 Hollywood Boulevard 
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HINTS TO A MAYORALTY CANDIDATE 
— the acquittal of Chief Sebastian on 


alleged charges of immorality, which cer- 
tainly should reinstate him in public confidence, 
there is an undercurrent of distrust, which crops 
out here and there, hardly fair to the exonerated 
oficial, due, perhaps, to the flamboyant manner 
in which the trial was conducted. One hardly 
knew from the daily reports whether or not the 
accused official were in the stocks or if his chief 
counsel were on exhibition. Why an innocent 
man, as Chief Sebastian has been shown by a 
jury of his peers to be, cannot face a set of per- 
jired women without a lawyer is one of the 
fonies of life. If, after taking the God-strike- 
me-dead. oath of denial the chief felt it necessary 
fo employ a criminal lawyer, usually engaged in 
defending dubious cases, he must not think it 
strange that reasoning people form erroneous 
conclusions. To that extent the candidate for 


“mayor is self-blameable. 








Perhaps, the best way to dispel the element of 
doubt that persists is to begin a vigorous prose- 
tution of the chief witness against him for per- 
jury. With a conviction thus gained, aiter an- 
other trial, in which we would suggest that any 
lawyer in good standing at the bar might act 
lor him, he could confidently expect a majority 
vote of his fellow citizens at the coming elec- 
lion. Another argument that is being used with 
lorcible effect against his candidacy just now is 
hat a certain publisher in this city has been 
Promised the naming of any appointments Se- 
Mstian may have to make as the price of the 
Sipport of his newspapers. We had supposed it 
was for past services rendered rather than for 
future favors, but, if the latter, it would be ad- 
visable for the chief to deny with the same vigor 
expressed at the trial so insidious a charge. 

It must be admitted that a tamer municipal 
flection campaign seldom has been experienced 
m Los Angeles. Opposed to the uncertainty 
Noted in regard to Sebastian is the utter lack of 
fithusiasm inspired by the head of the Whiffen- 
Poofs whose doddering actions in the council 
bespeak a still more wavering attitude in the 
Mayor’s chair. It is irritating enough to come 
NM contact with a councilman whose mind is a 
COntinuous teeter-totter, but how much more ex- 
usperating to find this wobbly trait paramount— 
fanything so illusive can be thus designated—in 
acity executive. As for the leading candidates 
for the council—shown to be such by the primary 
Yote—almost without exception they are of a 
Painfully uninspiring type of Barkises, whose 
Services in the past hardly give cause for hope- 
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ful predictions in the event of their re-election. 


That they will probably be successful is a ter- 
rible reflection on the elective system which gives 
the meritorious individual candidate absolutely 
no show unless he is prepared to spend money 
like a drunken sailor. Either that or be in- 
dorsed by the butchers, the bakers, the brewers, 
the bricklayers, the waiters, the laundrymen, and 
other sets and organizations. To attain this dis- 
tinction costs a heap of hard cash these ma- 
terialistic days, as many a left-at-the-post can- 
didate can testify. 





ARBITRATION WITH CESSATION 


ERHAPS, it was inevitable that the German 

papers should refer to the Lusitania as an 
“assistant cruiser,” 
by presenting a valid excuse for the torpedoing 
of the liner. Unfortunately, for this attempt at 
evading what was a wanton disregard of the 
humanities, the evidence to the contrary is clear. 
Collector of the Port Malone, who inspected the 
doomed vessel, has stated positively that no guns 
were found on her, so that phase of the subject is 
definitely closed. Careful reading of the influen- 
tial journals of the United States fails to reveal 
any attempts at justification of the cowardly act 
save only in papers like the Abenpost of Chi- 
similarly 


carrying mounted guns, there- 


cago, which, years ago, was found 
championing the bomb-throwing of that group 
of anarchists which later came to grief on the 
scaffold. In contrast to so un-American an at- 
titude is the sentiment expressed by many level- 
headed German-Americans that a worse blunder 
had not been committed by the German authori- 
ties, since the outbreak of the war. 

In addition to the unanimity of conclusion in 
this country as to the ruthlessness of the deed, 
which was by no means a necessity of war, 1s 
the universal indorsement of the President’s note 
to the German government, signed by the secre- 
tary of state, couched in dignified language yet 
expressing uncompromising opposition to sub- 
marine warfare on merchant ships. Throughout, 
the document breathes the humanities and what 
every self-respecting nation owes in that direc- 
tion. Reiteration of the “strict accountability” 
phrase of the earlier note is found in the con- 
cluding paragraph of what is to be regarded as 
the most important state paper emanating from 
Washington in twenty years. The gist of the 
President’s demands is the assurance, and its ful- 
fillment, of the safety of Americans, whether 
traveling in belligerent or neutral passenger ves- 
sels. Germany may squirm and retort that so 
long as Great Britain is shutting off food supplies 
to her ports, she has a right to retaliate in kind; 
but Great Britain does not destroy merchant 
vessels, carrying passengers, without warning. 
The acts are in nowise parallel. 

We suggested last week that no matter 
whether Germany acceded to America’s demands 
or not it was highly desirable that Dr. Dernberg 
retire from the United States, since his mission 
had been a failure and his point of view, particu- 
larly in regard to the sinking of the Lusitania, 
was decidedly offensive. It is now announced 
that the inofficial spokesman of the kaiser has 
planned to leave the country of his own volition 
at an early date, a wise resolve since he could 
do Germany only harm by remaining. There is 
good ground for belief that the tension is relax- 
ing and that the folly of Germany’s conduct has 
been so fully revealed by the attitude of the entire 
civilized world, that even the military element 


is weakening. In spite of the paucity of actual 
news printed for home consumption the German 
people are beginning to get a truer perspective 
of the acts of the military oligarchy and a rest- 
lessness is much more noticeable among them 
than heretofore. They do not want war with 
the United States any more than we do with 
their country, and that sentiment is bound to 
have a moral effect in shaping the reply to the 
American demands. Arbitration is hinted at. 
There can be no objection to that course if, 
meanwhile, Germany suspends indefinitely her 
submarine warfare against all passenger-carrying 
vessels. 

Meanwhile, the situation in Italy is at the 
breaking point. The entire country seems to be 
clamoring for war, an extraordinary attitude, 
attributable mainly to the intense hatred long 
borne for Austria, which the Italians until now 
have been unable to express in a tangible man- 
ner. They have nothing to gain by remaining 
neutral, everything to win by declaring in favor 
of the allies. At this writing the calling for their 
passports by the German and Austrian ambassa- 
dors indicates that the crisis has heen reached. 
What Italy has demanded is a concession of ter- 
ritory on the Trentino and Tyrol and the cession 
of Trieste and possibly Triume. Of course, these 
territorial gifts will be denied by Austria and 
more blood will begin to flow. Italy honestly 
believes that what she asks is hers by right of 
nationality and geography and that her cause is 
just. Possibly it is; at least it is no less just 
than the demands made by Austria upon Servia 
which precipitated the present war. 


FRANK WORDS ON ELBERT HUBBARD 


LTHOUGH it is true that long prior to his 

tragic death in the waters of the Atlantic, 
off the Jrish coast, Elbert Hubbard had ceased 
to be regarded as a literary man, his commercial- 
ism having superseded his earlier aspirations, he 
must be given credit for arousing in the breasts 
of thousands of the groundlings a desire to im- 
bibe culture. Unfortunately, having gained the 
ear of a wide market he proceeded to exploit it 
for his own benefit and in time, of course, wore 
out his original welcome. His poses, his Byronic 
collars, his black Windsor ties—which he retailed 
to yearning seekers after light—and his “limited” 
editions, bespoke the charlatan to the discriminat- 
ing. Irom the lecture platform he turned to the 
vaudeville circuit, where, perhaps, he felt secure, 
and when that field of intellectual activity palled 
he coined many dollars by composing advertis- 
ing copy for large corporations. He was nothing 
if not versatile and ever with an eye to the main 
chance he allowed no good prospect to go by 
unexplored. The Aurora trademark, in process 
of time, became one of questionable value in con- 
sequence, 

There was a period, say twenty years ago, 
when Hubbard and his Philistine were cordially 
received in many homes where vivacious litera- 
ture, expressed in original form, found an admir- 
ing audience. But in his efforts to be unconven- 
tional Hubbard gradually removed all restraint 
and deteriorated into plain vulgarity which 
caused him to lose the good will of hundreds of 
fine-thinking Americans of both sexes. His at- 
tempt to revert to the pre-restoration period af 
English literature was not countenanced by the 
self-respecting and the Philistine lost vogue with 
that class of readers that was its main support 
in its adolescent days. As it matured it became 
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gross and in the last decade was banished en- 
tirely from the library tables of the discerning. 
His “Message to Garcia,’ contemporary with the 
Spanish-American War, symbolized the spirit of 
daring endeavor, so thoroughly American in its 
exposition and the brochure received, as it de- 
served, wide dissemination. For that bit of writ- 
ing Elbert Hubbard may be forgiven many of 
his shortcomings and because of it the gaucheries 
of his trade will eventually be forgotten and 
only the best of him survive. 

There was in the scissors-and-paste genius of 
Isast Aurora a queer mixture of brilliancy and 
brazenry, of capacity and charlatanry. Yet he 
was a missionary in his way and for the craft- 
imanship displayed in the books turned out by 
his printing shop he is entitled to great credit. 
It created a desire for genuine art in the making 
of books and to that extent Elbert Hubbard was 
a propagandist, a pioneer in right lines. If he 
had been wholly sincere, he might have wrought 
greater than William Morris, because of his 
ereater opportunity to reach the masses. Alas, 
that he had the bar sinister on _ his literary 
escutcheon. He loved not art for art’s sake, but 
converted it to sordid uses. He had many at- 
tractive qualities as a man, but was a bundle of 
little trickeries. Like his “limited” editions that 
were only limited to one state, so his fulsome 
messages to literary acquaintances were but 
duplicates of similar plaudits expressed to hun- 
dreds. We recall receiving from him an early 
copy of Garcia, which was inscribed “to one who 
has carried many messages to Garcia,’ and it was 
prized until the same subtle phrase was found 
mimeographed in the books of a score of other 
“carriers.” It is not pleasant to write so frankly 
of one who has paid the great price, but the les- 
son his career teaches should not be lost on an 
imitative world. 


PEACE DAY OBJECT LESSONS 


Ry eae ale of Peace Day in the Califor- 
nia public schools this week at the instiga- 
tion of the American School Peace League, had 
special appeal. For more than ten years May 18 
has been set apart as a time to consider the 
interdependence of nations in an argument for 
international peace, and lo! at the end of the 
decade the consummation of the object of the 
league seems farther away than ever. But hope 
springs eternal in the human breast and no more 
optimistic person than the peace leaguer can 
be found in America in spite of the present world 
crisis. Nay, it is because of this tragic interrup- 
tion that the leaguers argue that the day must 
come when the peoples of the world will work 
in cominon once again. We firmly believe that, 
but it will be only when they have exhausted 
all their own resources and are compelled to 
desist fighting or perish. That our boys and 
girls have been brought almost face to face with 
the terrible spectacle of human suffering and 
devastation should prove a strong incentive to 
aid the cause which Peace Day represents. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Edward 
Hyatt issued a brochure in furtherance of the 
movement that is deserving of commendation. 
In his introductory explanation of the effort to 
celebrate in the public schools the idea of peace 
he said that when Europe becomes exhausted 
with bloodletting, it will be the duty and the 
privilege of our nation to lead in binding up the 
ragged wounds of war and in helping to restore 
the balance that war has upset. A peace day 
program was outlined and the plan of organizing 
peace societies described. It is all good seed 
and wherever the program was zestfully carried 
out it could not fail to bear abundant fruit in the 
rising generation whose decision at a future 
date shall be for war or peace according to its 
lights. Those lights are now being provided and 
the horrors of war, stripped of all heroics, are 
about the tnost forceful object lessons sensible 


boys and girls at the most plastic age of life 
could ponder. The pen pictures sent in by Amer- 
ican correspondents showing the horrible condi- 
tions at the front among the wounded and in the 
trenches, serve to emphasize Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s declaration that there never was a good 
war or a bad peace. 

There is food for years of reflection in the 
impressions of a war correspondent who writes 
of what he actually sees of the traffic in “marred 
and mutilated humanity.” It is a repulsive pic- 
ture that Cobb draws, so hideous, in fact, that 
the mind revolts in contemplation; but less than 
that might fail to jar the apathetic into a full 


realization of the heartless processes of dealing: 


with the wounded. LT or the first time war cor- 
respondents appear to have devoted their abilities 
and space to telling of actualities instead of criti- 
cizing generals and lesser officers and damning 
their policies. Obliged by the modern require- 
ments to keep at a respectful distance from the 
immediate fighting zone, the correspondents find 
themselves, perforce, at points where they can 
study the results of battles, and it is a novel 
revelation they get and so transmit to their read- 
ers. That this will help mightily for an ultimate 
universal peace is not to be questioned. 


POETS’ CORNER AT THE EXPOSITIONS 


7} XCEPTION is taken by the erudite and dis- 

4 cursive “Yorick” of the San Diego Union to 
Mrs. Eunice Tietjens’ complaint that literature is 
not receiving sufficient recognition at the Cali- 
fornia expositions. She says art, painting and 
sculpture are in evidence, and that music is treat- 
ed as a legitimate form of entertainment, but lit- 
erature, both prose and poetry, is seemingly ig- 
nored. “Yorick” feigns to think that literature 
is not essential; that there is no American litera- 
ture worth exploiting and nearly all the foreign 
literature is at war. He asks Mrs. Tietjens what 
form her literary exhibit would take at the Cali- 
fornia expositions. Shall it be an exhibition of 
products or performers? Shall we, he asks, ap- 
point a jury to select the ‘literary remains” of 
authors living and dead? or shall we assemble 
the living authors in a “congress” and let them 
collaborate upon themselves and their art? like 
the “happy family” annex of a circus menagerie. 
He promises to send Mrs. Tietjens a bronze 
plaque by parcel post, all charges prepaid—how 
otherwise?—if she will enlighten him. 

Inasmuch as Mrs. Tietjens’ bill of complaint 
appeared originally in The Graphic it may be 
that we have a vicarious commission to speak 
for the talented poet whose association with Har- 
riet Monroe in the publication of Poetry has re- 
vealed the exposition critic as one in authority 
to express divergent opinions. Her argument 
that poetry is a “fine art” and in its present 
renascence a distinct feature of the cultural prog- 
ress of our country, ergo, worthy of representa- 
tion at a national exposition, strikes us as a 
sound postulate. Surely, she contends, largely con- 
sidered, poetry is of as much ultimate value as 
poultry, which occupies more than an acre of 
space. As to the manner of exhibiting verse her 
suggestion is that a jury of contemporary poets, 
reinforced by a professor of literature from one 
of the universities, and, perhaps, an editor, would 
be fully as competent to judge the volumes stub- 
mitted as are contemporary painters to judge the 
canvases. The volumes accepted could be ranged 
in book-shelves in a quiet room, where the public 
could browse at will. “Then,” she adds, “since 
the music of the spoken word is half the magic, 
periodical readings could be given, either by visit- 
ing poets or by someone competent to read their 
works.” 

There is nothing bizarre or impractical in her 
suggestion, we submit. When we consider the 
wide interest taken in dramatic poetry by all the 
clubs and reading circles, as well as in cultured 
homes, the plan of inviting our modern poets to 


a congress Offers great attraction. With Percy 
Mackaye, Vachel Lindsay, the “Gospel of Beauty” 
protagonist; Edgar L. Masters of the Spoon River 
Anthology fame; Edwin L. Markham, George 
Sterling, our own John McGroarty, Harriet 
Monroe, Eunice Tietjens, who reads poetry with 
admirable dramatic interpretation, and a score 
of other living poets of acknowledged merit in 
American annals of literature, in attendance, a 
successful gathering were assured. Then, too, 
Alfred Noyes might be lured to the coast and 
perhaps John Masefeld and Stephen Phillips. 
Popular? We venture to say the poets’ section 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco would be a foadstone of cultural traffic and 
repay all expense to the management a hundred- 
fold. Even as the congress of religions at Chi- 
cago made a palpable hit so also would the poets’ 
corner at San Francisco prove a ten-strike. Go 
to, Brother Yorick! Thou art beside thyself for 
carping at Mrs. Tietjens’ well-entered complaint. 


DRAWING LINE ON STATE PRODUCTS 


Pg is well-known California has erected a fine 


brick building at Exposition Park, at a cost 
of $250,000, for the purpose of exhibiting the 


products of the state. It has also made a cur- 
rent appropriation of $30,000 for installing and 
maintaining the same for the present fiscal year. 
This exhibit is being administered under the 
auspices of the sixth district agricultural asso- 
ciation. A board of eight directors has been 
appointed by the governor, the members of 
which devote their time without pay to this work. 
A fine display has been arranged under the 
guidance of Mr. Frank Wiggins, which includes 
cotton from the Imperial Valley, California wood 
and Jumber, miniature model irrigation farms, 
California wines, and an extensive display of 
fruits, both in glass jars and cans. The exhibit 
is of particular interest to tourists who are con- 
templating employment or investment in the in- 
dustries that are carried on in the state. A 
visitor is greatly impressed with the great va- 
riety of our resources. 

It is the opinion of the board of directors 
that paintings of typical California scenery by 
representative California artists, purchased on a 
reasonable basis, would be, both technically and 
actually, products of the state and most iater- 
esting exhibits. It is not the desire at all to 
establish an art gallery any more than it is the 
desire to establish an exhibit of any other one 
line of industry, but in the collection of the 
varied products of California a few typical paint- 
ings of the high Sierras, the desert, and the 
coastal regions would be both attractive, rep- 
resentative and beautifying to the general ex- 
hibit. These paintings would be properly dis- 
played in one of the reception rooms of the 
building which should be comfortably furnished 
as a rest piace for visitors. 

Having reached this conclusion, authority has 
been requested to make these purchases, and 
the amazing opinion is voiced by the state board 
of control that this particular line of work hes 
outside the intent and scope of the law-making 
appropriations for the maintenance of this build- 
ing. One of the greatest attractions of Cali- 
fornia is the beauty and variety of its topos 
raphy. One of the features of the social lite 
in the state is the colony of artists and literary 
people who are assembled in large numbers 
this section. One of the regrets of Southern 
California is the difficulty that these artists have 
in disposing of their meritorious works. The 
encouragement of these artists as well as the 
development of the ideas of the beautiful, in the 
judgment of The Graphic would be one of the 
most important and valuable features of an €* 
hibit such as is here planned. 

We have in an adjoining building an invest 
ment by the county of about $250,000 in an ge 
gallery and museum, and while many beautiful 
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displays of pictures have been exhibited, prac- 
eally every one has been a toan, and not a 
single picture is owner by the gallery or any 
public institution. There is no hesitancy on the 
part of the state to purchase suitable furnish- 
mgs, equipment and commercial displays of all 
sorts. It is therefore particularly astonishing 
that the line is drawn on art in determining the 
products of the state. Are we to go on record 
ys ofocially stating that beautiful and artistic 
works are not to be so included? Really, it 
would seem as if the board's ipse dixit was 
the most complete demonstration of the neces- 
sty of further education of our people. Are we 
to consider that a thing must be ugly, or com- 
mon, or commercial, in order to be a product 
of the state? There has been no claim that 
funds were not available for these purchases, 
ad it is difficult to comstrue this adverse ¢ce- 
cision on any other grounds. 








In a community that is composed largely of 
fourists, with many who are living here because 
of the delights of our surroundings, beautifica- 
‘tion of our city and development of galleries 
and museunis in which artistic matter may be 
displayed are among the crying necessities and 
‘rank with the most difficult tasks that we have 
fo contend with at present. We shall hope to 
se a change of front when the state board of 
control shall hawe further pondered this im- 
portant question. 
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Bromsings in an old 
_ Book Bhop- 


ROBABLY, to the majority of modern 


readers, Leigh Hunt’s name is known only 
though his poem of “Abou Ben Adhem and the 
Angel,” familiar to them as a school classic. 
Aside from that exquisite gem little of his writ- 
Ings has passed into literary currency and yet as 
al essayist and critic he wrote much that is de- 
‘rving for its charm and individuality. One of 
lis most delightful publications is “The Old 
Court Suburb,” which treats of that part of 
London known as Kensington, a region noted for 
its historical and literary associations. It was 
iN that neighborhood Hunt lived for ten years— 
om 1840 to 1850—and what more natural than 
that he should record in perntanent form the re- 
sult of his delvings into the memorials of the 
lace, regal, critical and anecdotal? This sketchy 
York appeared originally in 1855, but the edition 
tame wpon so opportunely at the Old Book Shop 
bears date 1903 and is the output of Constable & 
fo. It is edited by Austin Dobson, who con- 
ibutes an illuminating introduction that reveals 
lo American readers the spirit in which Leigh 
dunt wrote “Old Court Suburb” and constituted 
limself the guide and companion of posterity 
tough this fascinating bit of London town. 
Adding to the charm of this beautiful edition are 
More than fifty exquisite drawings, etchings and 
bortrait studies by Herbert Railton, C. A. Shep- 
Mtson and E. J. Sullivan that give the work a 
‘alue in nowise represented by the small sum 
that the two volumes cost me. I venture to say 
4similar prize is not to be picked up on the Pa- 
he coast. 


Leigh Hunt finds the origin of the word Ken- 
‘ington in dispute. It is commonly derived from 
the Saxon Kyning’s-tun, Kings-town; though as 
lis written Chenesitun in Doomsday Book, and 
Mother old records, it has been thought traceable 
0a landed proprietor of the name of Chenesi. 
Ossibly, however, the name has its source in the 
ld chestnut trees whose representatives are still 
be found in the district. ‘“Chens-net” might 
’sily become Chesne-nut and so through years 
% anglicization to Kensing-town; but the temp- 
{tions to etymology, as Leigh Hunt observes, 
tte great. Whatever the origin of the name there 
Sno doubt that the first inhabited spot of Ken- 
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sington was an inclosure from the great Middle- 
sex forest that once occupied that side of Lon- 
don and in which forest trees were abundant as 
late as the time of Henry VIII. According to 
the Doomsday Book the first Norman proprietor 
was a bishop, Aubrey de Vere, which family was 
to give more than a score of earls of Oxford to 
the British peerage. The De Veres held the 
manor of Kensington from the time of William 
the Conqueror nearly to that of James I. A small 
portion of the original site is still held by a mem- 
ber of the family. Holland House, built by Sir 
Walter Cope, in the reign of James I, is one of 
the most interesting spots in Kensington. It 
combines with Campden House, Kensington 
House, the Square, the Church, the Palace (con- 
verted by King William III into a royal domi- 
cile) and the Gardens, the seven oldest objects 
of interest in Kensington. 


As space will not permit my following Leigh 
Hunt’s footsteps all around the Old Court Suburb 
I will only attempt a glimpse here and there ot 
spots known to royalty, to the wits and beaux 
and beauties of the days before the railway tun- 
neled under Campden Hill and a babel of mod- 
ern buildings supplanted the old houses of the 
nobility. What a procession of interesting char- 
acters the old haunts knew! The Hollands and 
Davenants of the Stuart and Cromwell times; 
John Evelyn, of Diary fame, peering about him 
soberly and Samuel Pepys in a bustle. Come 
Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Dick Steele from visiting Addison, Horace Wal- 
pole from calling on the Foxes, Dr. Johnson from 
a dinner with Elphinstone, Junius (Sir Philip 
Francis) from a communication with Wilkes. O, 
it is a goodly company of notables! King Wil- 
liam rides by in his carriage to open parliament; 
also Queen Anne for a like purpose. George I, 
George 11, in short, all the polite world burst into 
flower in the Kensington district, all the fashion 
of the gayest times of the sovereigns named, 
blooming with chintzes, full-blown with hoop 
petticoats, towering with topknots and toupees. 
We see Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, quizzing 
everybody, tht notorious Duchess of Kingston 
who married the young duke of Kingston, Lady 
Mary’s nephew, and who built Kingston House; 
the beautiful Miss Gunnings, once befriended in 
Dublin by “George Ann” Bellamy, who were to 
marry dukes and be the toasts of fashionable 
London; George Selwyn, the wit, Lady Towns- 
hend, the—ah, well, she who is said to have been 
the original of Lady Bellaston of “Tom Jones.” 


Who is this dandified gentleman, the “glass of 
fashion and mould of form,” with delicate fea- 
tures, manly figure and ample white waistcoat? 
None other than the celebrated Count d’Orsay, 
son-in-law of Lady Blessington, with whom he 
lived for years at Gore House with his beautiful 
mother-in-law, after separating from his wife, her 
step-daughter. There they remained until the 
count’s debts, and Lady Blessington’s  over- 
liberality caused them to flee to France to escape 
debtors’ prison. In Hornton street lived for a 
number of years that sprightly bibliomaniac, Dr. 
Thomas Frognal! Dibdin, who has formed the 
subject for a browsing in times past, when an 
original copy of his “Bibliomania” fell to my lot. 
It is here before me with the introductory note 
dated Kensington, June 5, 1809, (the publication 
year of iny copy), proving that it was in Hornton 
Street that he wrote the celebrated treatise on 
book-madness. The good doctor has related an 
anecdote of the house across from him occupied 
by a handsome widow, in reduced circumstances, 
and with a family of several children, A retired 
merchant of sixty, looking for a place in Ken- 
sington, chanced to see the “To let” sign, called, 
fell in love with the widow and after a courtship 
of six months, married the object of his affec- 
tions, Dr. Dibdin himself officiating as clergyman, 
to his joy, for, so runs the story, the parties were 
amiable, the bridegroom was a collector of books, 
and the books were accompanied by a cellar full 
of burgundy and champagne. 


But of all the historic spots of Kensington, my 
fancy inclines me most to Holland House, per- 
haps, because of the literary memories that cling 
to it, for its association with Addison and as the 
center of the literary wits of the times, as good 
old gossipy Samuel Rogers has shown in his de- 
lightful “Table-Talk.” Its builder was Sir Walter 
Cope, that is, he built the main part in 1607 and 
bequeathed it to Henry Rich, earl of Holland 
who had married his daughte1 and heiress Isa- 
bella. From the Restoration to the Georges Hol- 
land House was little more than a home for tem- 
porary lodgers, one of its inmates being the 
famous William Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, 
who was on friendly terms with James II as he 
had been with Charles II, having known the royal 
brothers in their youth. In 1762 Holland House 
passed into possession of the first Lord Holland 





of the Fox family by whom the title had been 
consequently allowed to be taken. But popular 
as were the Foxes, the most celebrated occupant 
of Holland House was Joseph Addison, who had 
married the Countess of Warwick, and whose 
three years of residency there (1716-1719) im- 
parted to the historic pile a literary glory which 
has endured. To Holland House during his oc- 
cupancy trooped all the distinguished men of the 
day, for though a “whig,”’ Addison was on good 
terms with the majority of all parties. The story 
is told that once Addison was visited by Milton’s 
daughter whom he had requested to bring evi- 
dences of her relationship. The moment he saw 
her, he is reputed to have said, ‘‘Madam, you need 
no other voucher; your face is a sufficient testi- 
monial whose daughter you are.’ It must have 
been very pleasing to Addison, comments Leigh 
Huut, to befriend Milton’s daughter; for he had 
been the first to popularize the great poet by his 
critiques on “Paradise Lost” in the Spectator. 
Holland House, as I have stated, remained in 
the possession of the Warwick family and of its 
heir, Lord Kensington, till it was purchased by 
Henry Fox, first Lord Holland of the new race. 
He had eloped with a daughter of the Duke oi 
Richmond, Lady Caroline Lennox, and the love 
match was never repented. When Lord Holland 
died July 1, 1774, Lady Caroline was so affected 
that she followed him twenty-three days later. 
But the man who has drawn the greatest atten- 
tion to Holland House was Henry Richard Fox, 
third of the title. He was a man of elegant liter- 
ature, of liberal politics, of great benevolence. A 
close friend was that Dr. John Allen, whom l1 
noted in a previous browsing as one oi Fitz- 
gerald’s delightful correspondents and to whom 
the poet indited so many of his entertaining let- 
ters. It was this Lord Holland of whom Samuel 
Rogers tells that when a schoolboy he was 
forced, as a fag, to toast bread, with his fingers, 
for the breakfast of another boy, in consequence 
of which his digits suffered so much that they al- 
ways retained a withered appearance. Addison’s 
advent in Kensington is preserved in the nomen- 
clature of the place. There is an Addison Road 
and an Addison Terrace, as I personally recall, 
last time I sauntered through the neighborhood. 
Thank you, Leigh Hunt, for this charming ram- 
ble through a district so prolific of memories, 
literary and otherwise. You may have been an 
“egotistic prattler’ as an uncouth critic has de- 
scribed you, but you had a genuine love for books 
and for poetry and with all your shortcomings 
you are to be gratefully remembered. S. T. C, 
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© far this month, sunshine has been at a pre- 


mium, and the bad weather has had a serious 
effect upon the attendance at the Exposition. 
Three bright days last week, however, brought up 
the average, between sixty and seventy thousand 
passing through the gates each fine day. But 
even on wet days the attendance is near the 25,- 
000 mark. 
* Ok Ok 
Music-lovers are having the feast of a lifetime 
in the two weeks’ season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Festival Hall holds 3700 peo- 
ple, and so far there have been few vacant seats, 
none in the cheaper parts of the splendid audi- 
torium. The Boston organization sets a standard 
throughout the country for symphony music, and 
a very high standard it is. The playing of the 
hundred artists under Dr. Karl Muck’s baton is so 
faultless that the most carping critic’s praise is 
unstinted. Despite the strain of a concert every 
day for two weeks, there is never the slightest 
sign of slackness or lack of enthusiasm. The bal- 
ance of the orchestra is perfect, and one can shut 
one’s eyes and imagine that the music comes 
from a single celestial instrument. Dr. Muck is 
the least sensational and yet the most impressive 
director I have ever seen. He is absolutely de- 
void of mannerisms or affectation, and relies 
simply on his directing arm, rarely using his left, 
and his body remaining rigid. His restraint is as 
remarkable as his complete authority and sym- 
pathy with the musicians under his direction. 
* Ok Ok 


If the plans of the Republican state executive 
committee are carried out, a lively campaign will 
be waged in the next five months against the non- 
partisan state ballot law which will be submitted 
to popular vote next October, provided the neces- 
sary petitions for a referendum are filed within 
ninety days after the bill’s approval by the gov- 
ernor. At present, the erroneous impression 
seems to be prevalent that the electorate would 
have an opportunity to vote on the abolition of 
party designations without a special petition. 
Sub-committees of five members from each party 
are to be organized into a general committee to 
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circulate the petitions throughout the state and 
arrange for speakers. This triumph of John- 
sonlian progressiveness has been called a reductio 
ad absurdum, and it is pointed out that in the 
event of the abolition of party designations the 
average voter would have more intricate prob- 
lems than ever to grapple with, though, presum- 
ably, the state administration would not leave 
him in doubt as to which candidates had the hall- 
mark of the administration’s approval. W. C. 
Ralston, chairman of the Republican committee, 
is confident that the governor’s pet measure will 
be easily defeated and that in his desire to elimi- 
nate party politics H. Johnson will eventually 
eliminate himself. But it is foolish to attempt to 
discount Governor Johnson’s immense power and 
influence. 

x kx 

Lieutenant-Governor Eshleman, in an address 

before the Commonwealth Club, paid a warm 
tribute to the legislature of 1915, but while laud- 
ing its emotions detracted from its intelligence. 
“lf we had a higher class legislature,” he con- 
cluded, “it might, perhaps, have the mind to un- 
derstand the problems of all the people, but not 
the heart to feel them.” 

x * OF 

Mrs. Charles F. Edson—I beg her pardon, Mrs. 

Katherine Phillips Edson—is on the war-path 
against the proposal before the California Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, in convention here this 
week, that “no delegate from any club taking ac- 
tive part in politics shall be seated.” “Our wom- 
en,” she says, “have little enough political influ- 
ence as it is, and it would be suicidal to cripple 
ourselves by these silly and futile amendments.” 
Mrs. Edson has a strong following, and by the 
time these lines are in print will probably have 
won another victory. 

x ok x 


Investment by Los Angeles capitalists in San 
Francisco realty is always noted with gratified 
interest. A big deal in city property has just 
been consummated whereby Byron Erkenbrecker, 
A. W. Thompson, R. C. P. Smith and their asso- 
ciates in the Sharon Farms Company become the 
owners of the St. Elizabeth apartment house at 
Powell and Sacramento streets and adjoining 
frontage. Two other pieces of city property pur- 
chased by the Los Angeles syndicate make a total 
investment of $750,000. 

x ok 


E. D. Moore, well known in Los Angeles and 
now the energetic and resourceful managing di- 
rector of the Tourist Association of Central Calc 
fornia, is very sanguine of the tide of travel that 
will set in shortly. “With the beginning of June 
and continuing through the summer and_ fall,” 
says Moore, “we shall have all the visitors to the 
Exposition that the railroads can haul.” Moore 
bases his prediction on his careful study of con- 
ditions in the east and on the fact that his asso- 
ciation has been in receipt for the last four 
months of from forty to a hundred letters of in- 
quiry every day from all parts of the United 
States. He makes a special plea for good roads 
without which the large crop of touring automo- 
bilists will diminish. “If we can keep the two 
routes to Southern California open and in good 
shape this summer,” says Moore, “we shall have 
thousands of automobiles over these routes.” 

* Ok OK 


Jitneys are certainly prolific of sensations br- 
sides the daily collisions. A lovesick Oakland 
youth of nineteen took a fifteen-year old girl for 
a ride the other evening. ‘The driver stopped to 
fix his headlights when the youth slipped into the 
front seat and set off at top speed. The elope- 
ment ended with the young man’s arrest in Rich- 
mond. The saine day an elderly gentleman who 
was taking his first stroll along Market street 
after a week in hospital with a broken arm, the 
result of a collision with a jitney, was knocked 
over by another. This time his collar bone was 
broken and his ear mangled. Another jitney epi- 
sode in the week’s grist was the holding-up of a 
jehu from whom the passengers captured $25, a 
reversal of the usual mode ol procedure. With 
the stringent regulations shortly to be imposed 
by both city and state there is hope that the traf- 
fic may be reduced to a rational basis. Mean- 
while, finely equipped motor coaches are poorly 
patronized. 

* ok Ok 

J. R. H. Wagner, clad in khaki and looking as 
picturesque aS a war correspondent, was one of 
the Los Angelans to adorn the corridors of the 
Inside Inn this week. 

x ok x 

Frank Brown, expert in the financial market 
and a favorite in Los Angeles society, is a con- 
stant attendant at the Boston Symphony con- 
certs. Rv 

San Francisco, May 19. 
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Life’s Little Tragedies--- VI 


At the Rima of the Camyom---By 5. T. ©. 





MARGARET FLETCHER. Thirty-five. Tall, 
slim, pallid face, save for curiously-indented red 
spot on upper right cheek, about the size of a 
quarter-dollar. She is meeting her husband for 
the first time since his desertion of her twelve 
years before. 

RAYMOND FLETCHER. Thirty-eight. Her 
husband. Browned to a deep tan. Tall, well-knit. 
Good looking. Engineer by profession. He has 
been in China since the two parted in anger in 
Chicago, within a month of their marriage. Re- 
turning to their old home he found traces of his 
missing wife and at last arranged to meet her at 
the rim of the grand canyon, in northern Arizona. 
(They are in a tent near the canyon’s edge at 
Bridal Veil Basin.) 

MARGARET 

(In constrained voice): Why have you sought 

me out and urged this meeting? 
RAYMOND 

(Eagerly): Because I want to repay by a life- 

time of devotion my neglect of the last twelve 


years. 
MARGARET 
(With harsh, forced laugh): A lifetime! That 
will not compensate for what I have endured 


since we parted. 
RAYMOND 
I was insane, beside myself! I believed—well, 
never mind that—I was wrong and fled blindly— 
anywhere. I found myself in San Francisco, 
shipped to China and have been building rail- 
roads until six months ago. And you? 
MARGARET 
1? What does it matter! 1 sold our furniture, 
went to the coast and—stayed there. 
RAYMOND 
Your brother? 


MARGARET 
He is dead. I am the only one in the family 
left. RAYMOND 
(Edging closer): May I not bridge the gap? 
MARGARET 
(Coldly)}: Could you be mother, father or 
brother? 
RAYMOND 
I would be—husband! 
MARGARET 
I have no husband. He died twelve years ago. 
RAYMOND 
(Hesitatingly): Did you—get a divorce? 
MARGARET 
(In lifeless tone): No; that formality mattered 
little to me. 
RAYMOND 
(Hopefully): I am glad! 
MARGARET 
Why? It means nothing. 
RAYMOND 
Still, legally, we are—are—husband and wife. 
MARGARET 


(With dull passion): Legally! 
law to do With you?—after 
silence. RAYMOND 

(Contritely): Nothing; you are right. I am 
more than dead to you, I see. Yet why did you 
come here, 1f you did not care? 

MARGARET 

Shall I tell you? Curiosity! I hada foolish de- 
Sire to see what sort of man it was that I im- 
agined I once loved. 

RAYMOND 

(In pained voice): Don’t, Margaret! 

| MARGARET 

(With momentary indignation): What did you 
expect? To have me weep on your shoulder and 
take the prodigal husband to my bosom? No, 


thank you. 
RAYMOND 
You did love me—once? 
MARGARET 
I suppose I did. I was younger and had not 
suffered—then. (With a sudden cry of anguish.) 
O God, how I have suffered! ; 
RAYMOND 
(Groaning): And 1, I am responsible! 
MARGARET 
(Quietly): You have said it! 
than you know! 


What has the 
twelve years of 


And for more 


RAYMOND 
(Pleadingly): Can’t I be allowed to expiate the 
wrong I have done you? 
MARGARET 
(Bitterly): If it were given you to return after 
dying thrice and in each life your devotion never 
ceased, the recompense would still be wanting. 





| RAYMOND 
(Whose eyes have rested constantly on the red 
furrow on her right cheek): What is that eruel 


mark? 
MARGARET 
(Enigmatically): The mark of Cain’s wife! 
RAYMOND 
(Mystified): I don't understand. How did it 
happen? 
MARGARET 
A woman struck me. 
RAYMOND 
(Horrifed): How? Cut you, do you mean? 
MARGARET 


(Closing her eyes as sf to shut out a painful 
recollection): Yes, with the shuttle of a sewing 


machine. She gouged me with it in her anger, 
RAYMOND 
(In a burst of rage): The she-devil! 
MARGARET 
That is just what she was—a she-devil! 
RAYMOND 
Where did this take place? 
| MARGARET 
(In hard, cold voice): In San Quentin peniten- 
tiary. RAYMOND 
(Startled): What! You there? 
MARGARET 
(Dispassionately): Yes. 
RAYMOND 
For what? 
MARGARET 
(Listlessly): For saving a gitl baby from a life 
of misery. 
RAYMOND 
(Puzzled intensely): Explain, please explain, 
Margaret! 
MARGARET 


(With a shudder): I was out of money, I had 
no friends, my husband had deserted me. My 
baby came and I was too ill to care for it—in my 
despair I—I smothered it! 

RAYMOND 


NMARGAREF 
(Resentfully): No; your baby! 
youléft me in“your mad haste. 
RAYMOND 
(In an agonized cry): O, my God, to think that 
I brought this upon her! Margaret, Margaret, | 
begin to see what you must have gone through. 
MARGARET 
(Still inertly): You can never realize it. Ten 
years I lived—no, not lived—endured the torture 
of that place, that association! The jury meant 
to be lenient for, of course, what could mere 
men know of my racked mind. I said my hus- 
band was dead. I had taken my mother’s maiden 
name. J tried to die, but could not. 
RAYMOND 
(His face buried): This is awful! 
Margaret! 


© Ollapa Dy? 
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O my poor 


MARGARET 
(Gazing pityingly on the man’s writhing fig- 
ure): I had hoped it would rack your soul; now 
[am sorry I told you. Your suffering can avail 
nothing at this late day. 
RAYMOND 
(Lifting his head): How you must despise me! 
And I had dared to dream of our possible reun- 


ion. I beg your pardon for the insult of the 
thought. 
MARGARET 
(Wearily): Men forget more readily than 
women. RAYMOND 


(Rising, and with emotion): You must not turn 
me off entirely, Margaret! Give me leave to be 
near you, to be of assistance, to help smooth out 
a few of the wrinkles. I shall go mad—lI shall do 
myself bodily harm with this remorse, unless you 
say you will not send me wholly adrift. 

MARGARET 

(Pity for his wretchedness growing stronger 
in spite of his past neglect): But I am—a—a 
mur RAYMOND 

(Putting his hand over her mouth and taking 
her in his arms): I don’t expect forgiveness. but 
O, let me take you away where we can begin 
anew and I can prove to you how deeply I have 
repented. My life is#yours, to watch over yeu 
and protect you. (He sinks to her feet and 
humbly clutches the hem of her dress. She 
smiles sadly, passes her hand over his iron-gray 
hair and a tear—her first—falls like a benedic- 
tion unon his head. There is a haven of hope for 
both.) 
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AN the statement I hear everywhere be true 


—that the California legislature passed a hill 
making it a misdemeanor to serve Florida grape- 
fruit in public eating-places in the state? It is 
dificult to believe that even so stupid a set of 
lawmakers as that which assembles every two 
years in Sacramento could be so silly, especially 
this year, when California is supposed to be 
hostess to the world. Yet I have heard the 
mmor from Puget Sound to Kansas City. The 
frst time Was on the dining car on the Olympian, 
when the steward, passing my table where J] was 
eating this ideal breakfast fruit, stopped and 
asked how I liked it. I told him it was delicious. 


HThat’s the Florida grapefruit,” be remarked 
proudly. “It’s no wonder the California legisla- 
tire barred it from that state.” 

I expressed a certain incredulity. 

Mis a fact,’ he assured me. “I met the stew- 
ard of the Shasta Limited in Seattle, and he told 
me he was tp against it, because it happened 
there was no California grapefruit in the market 
there, and he couldn’t serve the Florida variety.” 

In Chicago I heard two newspapermen, former- 
ly of California, discussing the matter at break- 
fast, but the climax came this morning when [| 
dropped in at the Harvey restaurant at the Un- 
ion Station in Kansas City, and for ten cents was 
served with the most delicious half grapefruit I 
ever tasted. I praised it, and the waitress smiled: 

“Guess you must be from California,” she said. 
‘They can’t get good grapefruit out there any 
more; this is the kind we serve ali the time.” 

T still find it hard to believe that California 
would be so anxious to advertise its inferiority in 
this respect, for that is the only result that could 
possibly accrue from such an action; surely there 
must be a misunderstanding. Has not Florida 
engaged in that typical California expedient, tht 
frame-up, and circulated this baseless canard? As 
to quality, the Florida grapefruit is so far super- 
ior that there is no comparison. It contains less 
fibrous tissue, is mellower in flavor and larger in 
size, with thinner skin. And if the horticulturists 
have managed to discover that the Ilorida trees 
are infested with a pest of any sort (I have not 
heard that they have, but suggest this as the most 
charitable theory), I can only recall what Presi- 
dent Lincoln said when he was told that General 
Grant drank whiskey: “I wish certain other gen- 
erals would discover the brand.” 

So if it be untrue that the California legisla- 
ttre has placed a ban upon this fruit, let Iield 
Marshal Wiggins arm himself for the fray, and 
remove the stigma which this widely-dissem1- 
nated report has placed upon the name of Cali- 
fornia. 

Speaking of the Harvey restaurant reminds me 
that the pride of Kansas City is the new Union 
Station, and the pride of the Union Station is the 
Harvey restaurant, operated by the same com- 
pany which conducts the commissary department 
throughout the Santa Fe system. In addition to 
the “speed counter” there is a handsomely ap- 
Pointed dining room, which, with the exception 
of one extremely expensive hotel cafe, is the only 
high class restaurant in Kansas City. Even fash- 
ionable social functions are held there. It does 
sound a bit queer to say, “Mrs. Grundy enter- 
tained at luncheon yesterday at the Union Sta- 
tion, the party later attending a box party at the 
Orpheum.” If the station were a little nearer the 
center of the business district the Harvey cafe 
Would soon monopolize business. 

When the Lusitania was torpedoed, Maude 
Adams was playing a short engagement in Kan- 
MeeCity in “Quality Street” and there was a re- 
vival of the old, often repeated and as often de- 
nied, story that she was the wite of Charles Froh- 
Man, one of the victims of the Kaiser’s greatest 
murder. When it was known, Saturday noon, 
that Frohman had been drowned, Miss Adams 
collapsed, and notified her manager that she could 
not possibly appear at the matinee. After a con- 
sultation with the management of the theater, he 


Informed her that as the banks were closed it. 


Was impossible to get the money to refund to 
the holders of tickets. So the curtain was held 
Nearly an hour while Miss Adams fought with 
her sorrow, and eventually the performance was 
Siven, though the Barrie play was cut extensively 
to relieve her as much as possible. This was a 
display of inhumanity typical of the theatrical 
business. To say that in Kansas City it was im- 
Possible to And a banker who would open his 
vaults for such an emergency, is ridiculous. |] 
do not know the capacity of the house, but cer- 
tainly not more than $1500 to $2000 could have 
been needed, and an appeai to two or three of 
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the large stores or to other theaters, would easily 
have brought that amount. A theater manager 
must be in bad odor if he cannot raise $2000 in 
a place as large as Kansasm@ity in an hour or 
two. How long do you think it would take Will 
Wyatt, or Clarence Drown, or Oliver Morosco, 
to borrow that much, even without security, Sat- 
urday afternoon, or even Sunday? 

One of the best criterions of a city’s culture is 
its newspapers, and in the newspapers what bet- 
ter test than the “Answers to Queries” depart- 
ment; for who was it said, “f.et me but conduct 
the agony column, and I care not who writes the 
editorials.” This is logical enough. For when 
we know what sort of things the great public its 
curious about, in what direction its interests tend, 
surely we may almost measure the caliber of its 
uplift. Therefore, in an enceavor to gtlage ac- 
curately the social conditions of that part of 
Missouri in which Kansas City is situated, I 
turned to the page of that great journal, the Kan- 
sas City Star, where wisdom is dispensed freely 
to all earnest scekers. Here I discovered the fol- 
lowing prizes which I pass on for your delecta- 
tion: 

B. B. B.: Should an escort carry a lady’s para- 
sol? Only when she is paralyzed or otherwise de- 
prived of the use of her right hand and arm. 

Star Reader: The duty of a hostess at a tea ot 
“at home” is to welcome her guests with a cordial 
greeting. A guest is expected to enjoy the hos- 
pitality extended and contribute in a general way 
to the pleasure of the occasion. 

Mary: A club sandwich cannot be taken in the 
hand and eaten as a thinner sandwich. Transfer 
the upper layer of toast and a part of the “hil- 
ing’ to your serving plate, then the remainder 
when the first part is disposed of. 

Anxious to Know: A young man broke a ring 
of yours which he was wearing. And now he 
wants you to accept one in its place. And would 
that be proper? Without a doubt. The new ring 
is not a gift but the just payment of a debt. 

I. C. H.: Salutations and conclusions of letters 
are complimentary rather than literal. “My 
Dear” is conventional form, not intended to com- 
pass all that the word “Dear” is capable of con- 
veying. In replying to the young man’s letters 
it is quite correct to “follow his copy” 1s greet- 
ing. As you are only “just good friends,” “Yours 
with love” was not justified in the closing words 
of your letter. 

To The Star: Yes, Bob Whiute, there are girls 
who like and thoroughly enjoy a day spent in the 
woods—just such a day-as you describe. And 
who love and know the birds and flowers. So 
don’t lose heart, Bobbie! Meadow Lark. 

It would seem that where there is such a gen- 
eral interest in the niceties of social conduct as 
to occupy three to four columns of space as vatu- 


able as that of the Star. with this sort of ex- 
change of ideas, the Middle West is safe from 
lapsine “nto barbarism. if. further “preor ghe 


needed, {| append the following gem of poesy 
printed “in response to several requests,’ in the 
same high class journal: 


Better Than Gold 

In a Puliman palace smoker sat a number of bright 

men, 

could tell that they were 

seemed to trouble them, 

When up spoke a handsome fellow, 
have a story, boys, 

Something that will help pass the time away.” 

‘“T will tell you how we’ll manage,” said a bright 
young knight of the grip: 

Let us have three wishes, something 
true, 

We will give friend Bob the first chance, he’s the 
oldest gathered here.” 

Then they listened to a wish that’s always new. 


You drummers, nothing 


“Come, let's 


good and 


Cho. 

‘Just to be a child again at mother’s Knee, 
hear her sing the same old melody, 
Just to hear her speak in loving sympathy, 

kiss her lips again, 
Just to have her fondle me with care. just 
her dear, soft fingers through my hair. 
There is no wish in this world that can compare, 
just to be a child at mother’s knee.” 


just to 
just to 


to feel 


There are several more stanzas, each with its 
coucomieant Cho.” and the atthonm (iaulics ak. 
Harris, that sweet singer of yesteryear. Yet we 
are told that the world is not growing better. 
Personally, I am brutally bourgeois, and must 
admit my preference for the modern ditty with 
its distinctive “Cho.” like this: 

And does um’s Tootsie love um’s QOootsie Wootsie 

Like Wootsie loves um's Tootsie Wootsie Woo? 


For if um’s Tootsie doesn’t love um’s Wootsie, 
What on earth will Oootsie Wootsie do? 


In all Kansas today (Monday) the busiest men 
are two from Los Angeles—“Bishop” Whitmore 
and Joe Reichl, formerly presiding genni of the 
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Alexandria,—who tonight will open the new 
Meulebach Hotel, a hostelry tlie like of which is 
to be found in few cities in this country. The last 
word in hotel construction and equipment has 
been incorporated tmto this institution. The 
Bishop is president of the corporation which has 
built the hotel, and the ever-smiling Reichl 1s 
manager. Thinking to pass the time of day with 
the latter I called at the temporary offices of the 
company, and two men were pointed out to me 
who had heen trying to locate Joe for two days, 
intermittently, of course. He moves too swiftly 
for the mid-westerner and by the time his pres- 
ence has been reported at a certain point, and he 
is sought there, he has gone elsewhere. Unkind 
persons, acquainted with California fauna, declare 
he has learned his habits from the Pacific Coast 
flea, the motto of which is “You may see me, but 
I’m not there.” A story about the new hotel 
appeared in the Post a few days ago in which it 
was reported that there was to be an elevator ex- 
clusively for women, to be operated by a bell- 
girl, but this Post is owned by Tammen and Bon- 
fils, so I really don’t know about the facts in the 
case. Several other innovations of kindred na- 
ture were reported, but they did not make a sufh- 
cient dent int nry memory to .1dNere. 

Another Los Angeles notable here at the pres- 
ent moment is Jose Rivera, better known to the 
world of fistiana as Joe Rivers. His affairs have 
prospered, but only questionably, and while he 
was given a decision over Harvey Thorpe it will 
not go ringing down the grooves of time as one 
of the historic pugilistic battles. The bout was 
so tae that. I am told, the Methodist confer- 
ence is thinking of urging the substitution of this 
form of amusemeut for tiddleywinks, as less dan- 
ferous and fatiguing. 

Let a certain California superstition be ex- 
ploded here and now. You have heard the re- 
mark, almost a Los Angeles bromidiom now, 
“After you have been in California a few months 


your blood gets so thin that you feel the cold 
more than you did in the east.” Rot! Last week 
there» was a sudden cessation of the “spring 


weather for a few days, and tne hardy easterners 
began brushing the mothballs out of their furs 
and preparing for the worst. They shivered and 
shook and bundled themselves up almost to a 
point of suffocation, and the steam heat was 
turned on to a midwinter pressure until the hotel 
rooms were hot enough to use for Turkish baths. 
A certain person, just from California, not find- 
ing it necessary to lug an overcoat around, to be 
comfortable, was threatened with everything 
from a cold in the head to pneumonia. The fact 
of the matter is, the cold weather has the east- 
erners “buffaloed,” and at the first smell of it, 
they run. So far as I have been able to observe, 
the real Californian is about as hard} am ineavide 
ual as you are likely to meet, because he lives in 
the open so much that he ts not a mere bundle of 
nerves, aud so is not so sensitive to the least 
change in temperature. 


Kasisas City, Mo.,, May 17, 1915. 


Inspiration 
(To R.) 
A long. cool drink to lips parched from the desert 


heat; 
Sleep—after many weary nights of restless pain: 
Just so, God-sent and satisfying to my soul, are 
you. 
‘Out of a year of duty done, | steal one day. 


We fly to our beloved Ocean, and like happy 
children 

Laugh and shout above the roar of wind and 
water. 

Suddenly, behind a sheltering rock, the playing 
stops, 


T droop within your waiting arms, my weary 
head finds rest, 

While bitter tears tell of the anguish of my life 
without you. 

You whisper softly of the things I starve to hear, 

Your love brings peace and quiet to my stormy 
heart. 

Too soon the sun is setting and our day is gone. 

A dull despair has turned me cold—lI clutch your 
hand— 

With tenderness my eyes beseech you not to let 
me go. 

But when I need your strength the most, you 
fail me not— 

One ane farewell—smiling, you send me hack to 
cluty. 


Far ahead, marking another year IJ see a light. 
With eyes steadfastly watching for its gleam, 
I live. 
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Cyril Bretherton Awaits News 


Cyril Bretherton, sadly depressed in spirit, 
as he well may be, is back in Los Angeles, and 
thus far has had no direct message from his brave 
wife who, with their one surviving child, is with 
her sister near London. The early news assur- 
ing the distracted husband and father that both 
children were saved, with their mother, was fol- 
lowed by the advice that the little one had per- 
ished, causing a blow thatwas the severer because 
unexpected. Mrs. Bretherton has been reported 
as bearing up well under the strain and priva- 
tions endured but, naturally, her husband is more 
than anxious to get a letter, which is doubtless 
on the way. 


Harry Crouch Will be Missed 


No wonder the Uplifters within the Athletic 
Club feel depressed over the sudden and tragic 
event that carried off one of their number, the 
courteous, obliging and affable Harry H. Crouch. 
1 have heard many warm expressions concern- 
ing him from the lips of his fellow members, but 
that of TIarry M. Haldeman, reprinted in the 
club magazine, The Mercury, must be a great so- 
lace to the bereaved family. Tlarry Crouch, who 
was killed in an automobile accident, was one of 
the originators of the Uplift Club, a charter mem- 
ber who stood for and lived the ideals of the 
club, and his memory, as Harry Haldeman ob- 
serves, should be an inspiration to all. 


Celtic Club’s New Topic 


Felicitations are being received by Dr. W. T 
McArthur on the annotincement of a haby boy at 
their beautiful Western avenue home. f am told 
that the doctor is open to suggestions from 
friends as to the proper naming of the latest ar. 
rival and J trust that my prompt recourse to the 
telephone with a grand name will be duly con- 
sidered in the family council. The Celtic Club, 
T understand, is to discuss the question at its nex! 
regular meeting and a poem by the laureate of 
the club, Dr. J. M. Dixon, is now under compo- 
sition. ie 
Los Angelan in Nice 

Writing from Nice, France, under date of April 
26. Mrs. Rose D. Habersham, who left Los An- 
eveles about a year ago, with her young son, writes 
that in spite of the troublous times The Graphic 
continues to reach her regularly. She advises: 
“Although we were in England from the out- 
break of the war tuntil December 1, stayed ten 
days in Paris. with the German army only forty 
miles away, have traveled all through Italy and 
are now in Nice, we have suffered no incon- 
venience or delay of anv kind, and, in fact, will be 
quite spoilt for future European travel, as every- 
thing is at least one-third cheaper than in normal 
times. Our admiration for the way in which 
the English and French have met this war. is une 
bounded, and everyone here feels that the vic- 
tory of the allies is an assured fact. We are so 
glad that California is putting on her best garh 
to receive her numerous visitors, and we wish 
hoth Expositions the greatest stccess.” 





Jedge Pryor Back in Harness 


T note with interest that Judge J. H. Pryor, 
former partner with Publisher Chapin in the Pas- 
adena News, has bought back into that paper 
and now shares ownership with Editor Frank 
C. Roberts. It is said that when the Judge ap- 
peared in the News building after consummating 
the deal his first inquiry was for Runyon, the 
managing editor. 

‘Mr. Runyon’s out attending a moving picture 
show,” was the reply. 

“Huh!” ejaculated the new half proprietor. 
“See if he can be found at once. I’ve fired two 
of the staff and he must break it to ’em.” 

Waving had his fill of photoplay and equipped 
with tickets for more. Runyon burst in. 

“Tere, Tred.” exclaimed his half -ehietmeiwe 
men are let out. Reducing expenses, you know, 
Collins and Foote.” 

With the gentleness of a flatiron falling on a 


sore toe, the sad word was imparted, which, | 
understand, leaves the staff as follows: Frank €. 
Roberts, editor; Judge J. H. Pryor, managing 
editor; James Henry, editorial writer; Fred Run- 
yon, copy reader; Ned Chapin, reporter; Charley 
Moody, reporter—and a good one, and the alert 
Lillian Rosenthal, society editor. The scare 
heads will be larger than ever, I imagine. 


Tribute to Madame de Page 


Pasadenas recalf with gratification that dur. 
ing her stay in the Crown City the late Madame 
de Page, lost with the Lusitania, greatly en- 
deared herself to all in that never once in public 
or private did the distinguished Belgian woman 
utter a bitter word of the cause of her country’s 
ruination. Vice-president J. S. Macdonnell of 
the First National Bank of Pasadena, tells me 
that hers was one of the most restrained and 
beautiful characters he ever knew. He quotes 
her as saying.that “a wounded German is not an 
enemy, he is a patient, and I wish to help him.” 
Mr. Macdonnell was closely associated with 
Madame de Page, having had charge of the relief 
fund. When he received word that her body had 
been found floating near the wrecked liner he 
wrote the folowing acrostic the ending of which, 
he assttres me, is not intended to be profane: 


Mother and wife, you left your land 
Afflicted by refined hate, 

Recking not sea nor loneliness 

If only human heart might touch 
Eternal deeps of sympathy that lie 
Discoverable below our dross of gain. 
Exquisite was the beauty of your quest, 
“Perfect” is written of your sacrifice. 
Against you has been turned the murderer’s stab. 
God!—Damn the blackness of the spite 
Exhumed from hell that did that deed. 


Speaks For Itself 


T have been measurably interested in reading 
a pamphlet entitled “Among Cities Los Angeles 
is the World’s Greatest Wonder—Why?” The 
1915 edition among other informing items tells 
that the West Coast Magazine is filled with val- 
uable data and yet West Coast has not bcen 
printed for more than a year. However, the real 
reason why Los Angeles is the great world won- 
der I think 1s answered on page fourteen of this 
Gospel of Boost, whereon appears a cut of the 
new Times building and beneath it a statement— 
which I trust is authorized-——that the Times is 
“controlled, edited and managed by that world- 
renowned warrior and journalist, General Harri- 
son Grey Otis.” After that, who can wonder 
Why? 


Serial Over the Long Distance Wire 


_ I. was greatly entranced fast Sunday by read- 
ing a report in the esteemed Times of the gen: 
eral’s long distance talk from Tejon rancho to 
New York, and I trust my old friend C. E. Klober 
of the Associated Press, at the other end of the 
wire, enjoyed the chatty conversation indulged 
in by the general in describing his rancho. He 
was asked where he was talking from and re- 
plied—but let me quote him accurately: 

A.: I am at the Tejon raficho. 

©O.: And where 4s that? 

A.: In the mountains of Kern county, Cali- 
fornia, about one hundred and twenty-five miles 
nohthwesterly from Tos Angeles. The rancho 
lies at the head of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
where the Sierra Nevada and the Coast ranges 
come together. 

Q.: Are you staying at the rancho? 

A.: Yes, f@ts2 montheeer so. 

Q.: How do you reach the spot? 

A.: By horse or auto over the broad state 
highway and through the historic Tejon Pass, 
where old Fort Tejon stood for years. The place 
can also be reached by Southern Pacific train 
running through Bakersfield, north or south, from 
which point connection is made by machines and 
other vehicles and also by saddle to headquarters. 

Q.: What are the points of the place? 

A.: Primarily it} is a Californian cattle rancho. 

Q.: And are cattle the chief product? 

A.: No; the rancho grows cattle, horses (some 
of them Arabians), hogs, mules, sheep, goat and 
ostriches; and the soil produces alfalfa, grain 
vegetables, oranges, olives, apples, figs and wal- 
nuts. There is an Indian rancheria on the creat 
tract, which comprises four separate ranchos in 
one ownership and under one management. The 
different ranchos are El Tejon, La Liebre. Los 
Alamos and Castac—the whole embracing an 
area of 276,000 acres. The elevation above the 
sea ranges from 600 to 5000 feet. 

Q.: Has the rancho a history? 

A.: Yes, a notable one. It was formerly the 
property of the famous Gen. Edward F. Beale. 


who in his lifetime was successively naval officer 
explorer, Indian agent at oid Fort Tejon, St 
perintendent of Indian affairs, United States 
Surveyor-General for California, general officer 
in the War of the Rebellion, and subsequently 
United States Minister to Austria. He bought, 
surveyed and developed the Tejon rancho, and 
made it the notable property it is. He was 
for years one of the warmest and closest friends 
of General Ulysses S. Grant. 


Is it not inspiring and informing? I regret 
that the price of acreage for adjoining property, 
together with other entertaining data, was not 
given to make the serial story complete in every 
respect. 


Portrait of Late Colonel Smith 


I am glad to present the portrait of Colonel 
George H. Smith, the talented father of Mrs, 
Hancock Banning, from the brush of Joseph 
Greenbaum. Mrs. Banning had commissioned 
Joe to vaint the Colonel’s portrait, but he found 
it difficult to get him to pose. Several ma- 
neuvers having failed the artist blandly invited 
his prospeciive sitter to visit his studio and look 
at a portrait he was then completing. When the 
Colonel arrived Joe seated him in a comfortable 
chair, changed the canvas on his easel and 
rapidly went to work. His unconscious sub- 
ject was so pleased with what he saw that he 
promised tc return for another sitting, but his 
illness, which had a fatal culmination, made that 
impossible. Colonel Smith was of a most dis- 
tinguished colonial and revolutionary ancesiry 
and in his home state entered the Virginia Mil- 
itary Academy at the time Stonewall Jackson 
was professor. Later, he joined the government 
exploration survey commission whose headquar- 
ters ranged from the Missouri to the territory 
of Oregon. He practiced law until the war broke 
out and entered as a commissioned cofonel of 
the sixtv-second Virginia Cavalry, giving dis- 
tinguished service through the battles of Manas- 
sas, Chancellorsville, Cold Harbor and New- 
market. After the war he raised cotton in 
Mexico, and in 1869 came to Los Angeles and 
formed the well-known law firm of Glassell. 
Chapman & Smith. He was prominent in all 
the great Spanish land grant litigation and was 
personal attorney to Don Pio Pico, the last 
Mexican governor. In 1876 he was a member 
of the state senate and in 1886 was made record- 
er of decisions in California, at the same ttme 
being a member of the supreme court commis- 
sion with Judges Gray. Haynes and Cooper. 
When the appellate court was established in 
Southern California he served a full term with 
Judges Allen and Gray. He was a well-known 
authority on jurisprudence and the author of 
“Elements of Private Rights,’ “History of Mod- 
ern English Jurisprudence,” “logic and Analy- 
tics” and “Theory of State,” which was awarded 
the Philips prize of the American Philosophical 


Society of Philadelphia. This was bestowed 
over many prominent competitors. His Ww Peat - 
ings brought him into close touch with dis- 


tinguished persons, among whom were Herbert 
Spencer. who was an ardent admirer. He was 
elected honorary member of the Victorian In- 
stitute of England, the most important philo- 
sophical society in the Anglo-Saxon world, be- 
cause of the prize-winning work, and was also 4 
prominent contributor to the American Law Re- 
view. 


Nctable Pianist Here 


One of the interesting characters lingering 
here until troublous times shall have abated 
abroad is Mme. Rider-von Possart, the celebrated 
pianist, widow of the only son of Ernst von 
Possart, the venerable tragedian of international! 
fame whose comedy and pathos were of equal 
standard, and who, though now living a retired 
life is still energetic enough to he the director 
of the Munich court theaters. Mme. Rider-von 
Possart is the daughter of John V. Rider 0! 
Hollywood, with whom she is staying. Het 
mother tells me that at the age of four her little 
daughter would know at once any note struck 
on the piano in another room. At nine she 
appeared with the orchestra in Dubuque, Lowa. 
playing a concerto without music. Of recent 
years she has lived in Berlin where her late 
husband Herman von Possart was the Regie 
rungsrat. or as we would term him, government 
censor of amusements. Several years ago sie 
made an American tour and appeared with the 
Walter Damrosch Orchestra in New York and 
with the Cincinnati and St. Paul orchestras. 
When in Los Angeles at that time she played 
at the Ebell clubhouse. 
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F J were asked to name him whom | 


I considered the most truly cul- 
mred man in Los Angeles I think my 
first choice would be Dr. Norman 
Bridge. This decision is reached af- 
ter a careful study of the doctor ex- 
fending over a period of nearly thirty 
years, here and in Chicago. It 1s al- 
most a quarter of a century since he 
left the former city for Los Angeles 
and in that time he has impressed his 
eracious personality on this commun- 
ity in no whit less pleasing a manner 
than on the greater metropolis, where 
for a similar length of time he was a 
factor in the ethical life of that cos- 
mopolite center. A physician first, he 
has been, throughout his professional 
career, a teacher in the finest meaning 
of the word, not in a pedagogical 
sense, but as a leader, an educator by 
precept. 

Always, his predilections have been 
in favor of social betterment, par- 
ticularly through mental processes, 
and this has induced him to take a 
deep interest in vocational work for 
youthful activities. as instanced in his 
affiliation with Throop College of 
Technology of Pasadena. of which in- 
stitution he has been an active direc- 
for for nearly two decades and chair- 
man of its board of trustees for the 
last seven years. On many occasions. 
at commencement time and otherwise. 
when exercises of a public nature have 
required his official presence, his ad- 
dresses have been marked by broad 
and inspiring ideals, calculated to im- 
press both faculty and students with 
asense of opportunity in the work be- 
fore them and revealing to a delight- 
ul degree the progressive character 
oh the man. No grandiloquence of 
speech may be expected of him; his 
thoughts are along sane lines, ex- 
pressed in a minor rather than in a 
major key and always in the choicest 
English. The fundamental thing 
about these semii-public addresses has 
been their sincerity. the depth of feel- 
ing they reveal, and this has been im- 
pressed on my mind after hearing him 
speak at many functions and reading 
the printed pages of his several books 

he has 
| 


on subjects to which given 


serious attention. 


Tt is the well-imatured mind that is 
trelected: the inner musings that have 
been nurtured and cogitated at leisure 
before they have been allowed utter- 
ace. These several delightful pub- 
ications that have come to my desk 
from time to time in the last twenty 
years all bear this same characteris- 
tic, that of unhasty parturition; as if 
the thoughts had been in quiet gesta- 
ton for a sensible period and then 
easily delivered. Dr. Bridge writes as 
Ne talks, in a leisurely, but sure man- 
ner, with his goal ever in sight, which 
he attains with no circumlocution, yet 
Nno undignified strides. There is a 
Whimsical tolerance in his viewpoint; 
he is certain of his own position, but 
With a nice appreciation of the atti- 
lide of mind of the one in opposition. 
Inever knew him to deride the pro- 
bonents of a question that traversed 
iis own conclusions; rather, he sought 
lo make converts by rational argu- 
Mts, so convincingly put, that they 
Werbore the negators. He is never 
lurried in debate: at the Sunset Club, 
% which he is a distinguished charter 
Member, time and again I have 
Watched hint win victory from appar- 
fit defeat by the soundness of his 
logic applied to the subject under dis- 
ission. Whether it were scientific, 
Iterary, commercial or educational he 
Wariably had an entertaining, orig- 
inal point of view to offer that found 
(elichted auditors. His mind is so 
Vell stored that it is encyclopedic. As 
Macaulay once wrote to Macvey 
Napier, the editor of the Quarter Re- 
New, referring to a certain Chancellor, 
‘He is indeed a kind of semi-Solo- 
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mon; he half knows everything, from 
the cedar to the hyssop.” I have 
sounded him out on innumerable occa- 
sions, on all sorts of topics, at lunch- 
eon, at dinner, at social and public 
gatherings and no matter what the 
question he was never at loss for an 
intelligent and informing response. 
This is why I have come to regard 
Dr. Norman Bridge as the most cul- 
tured man in Los Angeles. 

Remindful of this is the receipt of 
a new volume of essays and addresses. 
modestly named “Fragments,” com- 
prising public addresses, essays and 
sketches not heretofore given perma- 
nent setting. Preceding the prose 
contents is this quatrain, so graphical- 
ly descriptive of the printed page. “El 
Libro,” the author titles it: 


With lading of knowledge from work- 
time brought— 
And temper of wisdom from full life 


giving— 

A book’s the recorded breath of 
thought, 

From asoul that’s toiled to the 
thoughtful living. 


Nor is this the only example of the 
doctor’s versatility seen in the pres- 
ent volume. To a friend who sent 
him a buttercup dug from beneath the 
snow on the Rocky Mountains, the 
recipient wrote this graceful and 
poetic acknowledgment: 


Far from its home in meadows fair, 

In sunny vale and grateful! air; 

In frigid clime, on rugged steep, 

Beset by frost on mountain sweep. 

Beneath the snows enshrouding deep, 

This flow’ret grew and bloomed 

On height, above the homes of men, 

So cold the wild beast keeps his den; 

Securely hid from human eyes. 

By snow shut out from clouds 
skies, 

Uncared for save by One-all-wise, 

It grew, till chance exhumed. 


and 








Beside the heart of him whose hand 

A thousand miles across the land 

This gem has sent, it comes to bear 

A truth that’s deep and broad and fair: 

Beyond the kind Creator's care, 

That nothing lives or is; 

As sweet fruits grow ’neath 
shell, 

So in all things deep lessons @well. 

In every spot, or warm or bleak, 

With petaled lips in sweetness meek 

Upturned, we'll find, with faith to seek, 

Some smiling flowers to please. 


roughest 


Wide observation by the humani- 
tarian is combined with the expert 
study of the scientist in the topics 
discussed so entertainingly by the 
erudite physician in these “Frag- 
ments” which, however, are anything 
but fragmentary. Thus in “The Bur- 
dens of Conversation” we get the dual 
viewpoint—that of the trained mind 
accounting, psychologically, for cer- 
tain diffidences and hesitation in 
speech and the laymanic or literary 
side of the question. I commend to 
every writer of critical comment Dr. 
Bridge’s article .on “The Physical 
Basis of Hypercriticism.” A few of 
our “natural objectors’ may discover 
wholesome truths in this delightfully 
frank handling of the subject. In 
“Conservation for the Individual” one 
may get as much—only better—advice 
on what is good for him as if he had 
gone to a specialist on nervous dis- 
eases of the body and paid twenty-five 
dollars for a consultation. In fact, the 
Sunset Club members before whom 
the paper was first given several years 
ago figured that the doctor had lost 
upward of a thousand dollars that 
levening from tentative patients no 
longer impelled to consult him. 

Two years ago, when in attendance 
at the annual convention of the Amer- 
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Dr. Norman Bridge 





ican Medical Association in Minnea- 
polis, Dr. Bridge was invited to oc- 
cupy the pulpit of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of that city. He 
chose for his topic, “Am I[ Really My 
Brother’s Keeper?” and this manly 
and able discussion of a grave ques- 
tion, which the doctor affirms, is, per- 
haps, the most thoughtful contribu- 
tion to the present volume. Jn The 
Graphic of July 26, 1913, I dwelt edi- 
torially on the doctor's lay sermon. It 
came soon after Governor Johnson 
had vetoed the “health certificate” of 
marriage bill and I suggested that if 
he could have read Dr. Bridge’s not- 
able arguments on the subject or have 
consulted with him before he nullified 
the bill he would have taken a chance 
and let responsibility for defeat of the 
enactment lie with the courts rather 


than with himself. “The Ultimate 
Goal” is an address delivered at the 
opening of the college year at the 


University of Southern California in 
1913. It is full of meaty advice to im- 
pressionable young men and women, 


not didactic, not goody-goody, but 
practical suggestiveness rather. An 
appreciation of Professor Edward 


Waller Claypole and an address in ac- 
cepting a bronze bust of the sci- 
entist, both read at memorial exercises 
at Throop College, constitute two 
thoughtful papers. Sunsetters will 
cherish the appreciation of their late 
tellow member, Charles Dwight Wil- 
lard, delivered at the services over the 
body of the brilliant writer and econ- 
omist in January, 1914. It is a feel- 
ing tribute from one intellectual man 
to another. 


But “Fragments” is rich in con- 
tributions from this well-stored mind. 
Phe aim of the Southwest Museum, of 
which admirable organization Dr. 
Bridge is president, was his subject at 
the memorial-stone laying December 
6, 1913, and in reading it the remark- 
able eclecticism of the doctor's mind 
is apparent. There is a sane criticism 
of “Pasadena Architecture,” a sly dig 
at the “Draught Fetish,” a chapter on 
“The Yosemite in Winter,’ on the 
“Prevention of Railroad Accidents” 
and a poem “To an Old Broom” by 
“A Bachelor.” As the doctor has 
been a benedict for more than thirty 
years the inference is that his court- 
ing of the muse is contemporary with 
other courtings, so that by now it is 
a confirmed habit. His “Penalties of 
Tastes, and “Reujards’ot laste mare 
two prior books cf essays that grace 
my library. “House Health and Other 
Papers” attest the doctor’s common 
sense views while his Iectures on 
tuberculosis, delivered at Rush Medi- 
cal College, Chicago, and gathered 
into a volume, reveal his profound re- 
searches into the subject of which he 
is an acknowledged expert. 


Born in the Green Mountain state 
December 30, 1844, the doctor’s father 
bore the sterling American name of 
James Madison Bridge. His forbears 
settled in Massachusetts nearly three 
centuries ago, the original one in this 
country being Deacon John Bridge of 
Cambridge who came from England 
On Cambridge Common 
stands a bronze statue of Deacon John 
who saved the settlement of Cam- 
bridge when Hooker seceded to Con- 
necticut in 1636, and was responsible 
for the present location of Harvard 
College. Col. Ebenezer Bridge, the 
doctor’s great-grandfather, served un- 
der Washington in the army of the 
Revolution. Thus it may be seen that 
this representative of the seventh 
generation from the good deacon is 
of sound stock with an Americanism 
that cannot be denied. The elder 
Bridge and his wiie with their “fam- 
ily, tiring of trying to wrest a living 
from the rocky soil of Vermont, 





(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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HAT John McCormick is to the of late has been too much, and it will 


lyric stage Chauncey Olcutt ts 
to the histrionic in Irish repertory; 
both are great favorites in Los An- 
geles and at the Mason this week in 
“The Heart of Paddy Whack” the 
popular actor is adding to his large 
circle of friends. To see Chauncey 
Olcutt as Denis O’Malley is to love 
the heart of him. The idea of the self- 
sacrificing barrister in love with his 
pretty ward is not new, but the story 
is so lightly and delicately portrayed, 
that the last lines of the play are like 
the finishing touches of a dainty etch- 
ing. The lightness is of the kind that 
just touches the heart, though there 
are several beautiful passages that 
stir a little deeper. Those captivat- 
ing Irish songs which Mr. Olcutt 
sings so charmingly are a greatly ap- 
preciated part of the picture and call 
for many an encore. A beautiful song 
is “Who Knows?” words by Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar. A slim, adorable 
Miss is Mona Cairn—Miss Luckett— 
every tone of whose voice is a soft 
caress. QOlcutt’s speaking voice, too, 
is agreeably musical. The support is 
excellent and the piece well staged— 
the curtains being especially effective. 


“Polly” at the Burbank 


When Margaret Mayo wrote “Polly 
of the Circus,” the current bill, given 
its first performance at the Burbank 
last Sunday afternoon, she evidently 
intended to usurp the preacher’s per- 
ogative. She succeeded, for her char- 
acters are so thoroughly human they 
are logical. The only element one can 





quarrel with is, that the incidents ara: 


loosely put together and fail to give 
the play the vim necessary to make it 
of sterling value. However, let us be 
thankful. No good thought expressed 
but brings an adequate return. Wit- 
ness John Douglas’ preachment con- 
cerning the Deacon’s demand to cast 
out the circus child whom accidental 
injury in the ring has brought to his 
attention. This is the keynote for 
the play’s being. Mr..Morosco has 
provided settings which, while inter- 
esting, lack high light places. The 
singing of the youngster in the second 
get is entertainin:, but a little too 
forced in character. The circus ring. 
would be much improved were a real 
act a part of the programme, As it is 
there is nothing to hold the attention 
and the attdience wiggled at times. 
Polly is the circus favorite. She falls 
and complications arise. The minister 
who befriends her, after eleven 
months of her society at the parson- 
age finds her a necessity. His con- 
gregation forces this knowledge on 
him in the methods it pursues in get. 
ting rid of her. But love will find a 
Wway—and in this story it takes a sim- 
ple turn. Jda St. Leon makes Polly 
acceptable, but brings no individual- 
ity into its characterization. Forrest 
Stanley’s “John Douglas” is dignified 
and radiates a clean wholesome ele- 
ment, while Louis Benison has all the 
human pathos one would expect of 
“Big Jim.” James Corrigafees  Dea- 
con Strong” is too amateurish and 
Walter Catlett fails in his understand- 
ing of “Deacon Elverson” though one 
feels he might do it so much better, 
for at moments he betrays excellent 
judgment. Edmund Lowe as the cir- 
cus proprietor seems ~-bewildered— 
never knowing just what to do. “Tlie 
other roles are of like quality in pre- 
sentation. s@erhaps the doing 
“high brow” scenes and 
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of | 
characters mext Monday, May 24, in a revival of Napoleon. Valentine Brown, a young 


take time for the company to gain the 
level of levity. 





Wizard Schaffer at the Orpheum 


There have been excellent special- 
ists on the Orpheum bills heretofore, 
but few have distanced Sylvester 
Schaffer, the highest salaried artist in 
the world, who teads the current 
week’s program. Tike Rabelais’ ‘we 
saw a knot of others, about a baker's 
dozen” of his acts. One marvels 
rather at what he cannot do than at 
the clever rendering he gives each in- 
dividual setting. Each is an act com: 
plete in itself. From the time he ap: 
pears between his two handsome 
blooded horses and shows card and 
coin tricks to the finale as Atlas, up- 
holding the world there is not a dull 
moment in his performance. In the 
interim he paints a modernish land- 
scape of the Dutch type, which has 
many characteristic touches; juggles 
as the Japanese do; drifts into a set 
ting planned on strong Viennese lines 
in which he, aided by his sisters 
Stella and Stephanie, perform mys: 
terious feats as they did in “ye olden 
times;” then with a background scene 
of a Spanish bull-ring gives an exhibi- 
tion on an Andalusian stallion. This 
act 1s one of the finest ever seen in 
this country, both from an artistic 
as well as an individual standpoint. 
The lifting of the handkerchief and 
the mischievous kick given the assist- 
ant by the equine pet are dominant 
notes. The trained dogs exhibit fine 
understanding of their master’s de- 
mands; the feats of marksmanship 
performed aiid winter’s snow with 
young deer as a foil of interest are 
marvelous, for though the shot is fired 
directly over their heads the deer 
show no fear, and calmly continue 
feeding. Again the mastership of the 
performer is demonstrated in his 
shooting through the center of an ace 
of hearts at long distance range, also 
the bringing down of a dove. The 
prowess of the performer’s muscle is 
tested in the Olympic sport number. 
Again the handsome white pair ap- 
pear in span hefore a chariot which 
when unhitched is raised upon the lip 
of Schaffer and hoisted to midair. Its 
weight can be judged by the effort 
necessary for its removal from the 
Stage. ‘The last scene is of ast 
value, though it causes a stir because 
of the exhibition of great strength. 
George M. Rosener who presents 
characteristic types makes the hit of 
his act as a dope fiend. The applause 
had a sterling ring to it at its conclu- 
sion. As an old war veteran and drink 
fighter he also scores, and his English 
“soldier boy” proves the versatility of 
his talent. Stella Tracey and Victor 
Stone, who is not far in form from 
an Apollo, assisted by Ethel Ponce at 
the piano are an addition with hold- 
over qualities. Their act has an orig- 
inal frame and the setting most in- 
dividual touches in lines and patter. 
Morton & Moore are the usual 
scream—and that same old curtain 
speech holds good with embellish- 
ments. Allan Brooks and his com- 
pany in “Straightened Out” receive 
their quota of applause and it is well 
deserved, and the Bowers, Walters 
and Crocker trio who open the per- 
formance this week are giving a bet- 
ter hearing. 





Maud Adams in “Quality Street” 
Maud Adams comes to the Mason 
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BEGINNING™SIONDAY, MAY 17 


CHAUNCEY 


“THE HEART OF 
PADDY WHACK” 





MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 
BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, MAY 16. 





Main Street 
Near Sixth 


Seats Now Selling, 


IDA ST. LEON 


In Her Greatest Success 


“POLLY OF THIE CIRCUS” 


With the All-Star Burbank Company 


Regular Burbank Prices—Nights 25c, 50c and 75c. 


Mats., 25c and 50c. 











THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50 75c. boxes $1. 

Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices 


HOMER 8B. MASON & MARGUERITE KEELER, in “Married;” 
HARRY COOPER, with Charles Henderson, “The Letter Carrier;” 


MR. & MRS. 


GORDON WILDE, English 


Shadowgraphists; 


BANKOFF & GIRLIE, Own Modern Dances; ELLEN ORR & 
HARRY DE COSTA, Melodious Melodies; Last Week, SYLVES. 


TER SCHAFFER, “The Man Who Does Everything.” 
TRASGOWN CER TS, 2 amd @ p. n.: 





MOROSCO THEATER 
BEGINNING SUNDAY, MAY 30, EIGHT NIGHTS 


Henry W. Savage Presents 
~ oS 


“SARI” win Mizzi Hajos 


And the Notable New York Cast 


The Famous Hungarian Operetta Success 


ORCHES- 
Pathe Twice-a-Week News Views. 


Kroadway,. Near Eighth Street 
Phones: A-5445; Main 27% 








| Pantages | 


ACTS 


PROGRAM 
CHANGES 
AFON DAY 


Matinee 2:30 Every Day--Nights 7:10 and 9:00 
Oc 








WEEK STARTING MONDAY, May 24 
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THE MISSION PLAY t y J. S. McGroarty 


Old San Ga! 


oriel Mission 


Performances every afternoon at 2:30; Wed. and Sat. evenings at 8:15. 
Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. Station, Sixth and Main. 
Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES—50c, 75c, $1.00. 











Visit this Cafe after the Mission Play. 

opposite corner and adjacent to the Old Mission. : 
There you may enjoy a dainty Spanish or American 
They will 
can care for as many as thirty at one meal. 
San Gabriel, California. 


Cafe San Antonio 
De Padua 


luncheon, 


Tt 18 aon tne 


provide for special parties and 


Tel, 632e0%5 





“Ouality Street,” the play by James 
AI. Barrie which was so popular about 
fourteen years ago. At that time 
Miss Adams played it for two conse- 
cutive seasons to huuses filled to over- 
flowing. En route this season the 
play has been witnessed with much 
|favor, the large audiences necessitat- 
ing “standing room” only signs. In 
the comedy Barrie unfolds the story 
of Phoebe Throssell who, with her 
sister, Susan, lives in a quaint town in 
| rural England during the time of the 
| Regency. This was a period when 
| England and Germany were allied 
‘against France in the suppression of 
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doctor, without paiients, who lives In 
Quality Street, meets Phoebe and is 
attentive. Gossipy neighbors plan 
the “match,” but Valentine goes 0 

to the wars, not knowing of the little 
woman’s love for him. Nine years 
later he returns to find Phoebe much 
changed and teaching school. He ap- 
pears to have forgotten her; therefore 
she must win him back and in the do- 
ing of. this Barrie is quaint, humorous 
and thoroughly human. His style is 
engaging, his comedy spontaneous, 
and his pathos sincere. Miss Adams 
portrayal of Phoebe Throssell is one 
of her most artistic characterizations. 
There will be matinees Wednesday 
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and Saturday. No performance will 
be given Tuesday evening and the 
“theater will be dark. 





| “Polly” to Have Second Week 


| “Polly of the Circus” with the well- 
frown bareback rider, Ida St. Leon 
bas its star and a circus equipment of 
‘clowns, horses, trick mules, acrobats 
‘and wild animals of the forest and 
jungle is proving a popular offering at 
the Burbank theater. The second and 
‘positively last week of this produc- 
‘tion, and its all-star cast begins with 
Midays matinee. “Polly of the 
Circus” tells of an injury sustained 
iby a little circus rider who 1s carried 
into the parsonage adjoining the cir- 
cis lot. Into the story has been 
woven the lure of the circus and for 
the big third act Manager Morosco 
has arranged a genuine circus and a 
full equipment of trained animals, 
‘downs, acrobats, trapeze experts, 
pretty girls and Ida St. Leon who 
rides the big circus horse. The mem- 
bers of the Burbank company include 
all the favorites who are scoring in- 
dividual successes. Forrest Stanley 
as the parson, Louis Bennison as Big 
jim the canvasman, Edmund Lowe as 
fhe ringmaster, Walter Catlett and 
James Corrigan as the deacons, James 
Applebee as the clown, Lillian Elliott 
as the negro mammy, George Rand, 
Winifred Bryson and a host of others. 


— 


Mizzi Hajos Coming to the Morosco 


Emmerich Kaiman's “Sari,” that 
light comedy opera made famous by 
Mizzi Hajos, who has starred in it for 
' two seasons in the east, comes to the 
Morosco theater, May 30. Miss Hajos 
is well-known locally for her success 
Mm lhe Spring Maid,” and in this 
new play has a character built on sim- 
lar lines. The cast and scenery wil! 
be the same as that used in the New 
York production. A special orchestra 
is carried, and the chorus is said to be 
large and brilliant. The famous “fu- 
/turist” ahead-of-the-models gowns 

created a furore when the operetta 

Was first produced. 


Schaffer, the Holdover at Orpheum 


Monday’s matinee, May 24, will see 
the first presentation here of the 
apotheosis of comedy at the Orpheum 
Mis a little play by Porter Emerson 


—- 


Browne, author of “A Fool There 
Was,” and written especially for 
Homer B. Mason and Marguerite 


Keeler, who were iast seen in vaude- 
Mille in Mr. Browne’s skit, “In and 
Out.’ He has constructed a vehicle 
well suited to their ability. Harry 
Cooper, late of the Empire City quar- 
lette, once vaudeviile’s best, and stiil 
‘later featured in Hammerstein and 
Lew Field musical shows, returns as 
Mhe Mail Carrier,” with Charles 
Henderson at the piano. Mr. Cooper 
Ms a fine sense of comedy and a 
grand opera voice; a combination rare 
and delightful. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
Wilde, the English shadowgraphists, 
‘temembered from their former visit, 
T return with a lot of new pictures, and 
Bankoff and Girlie interpret the most 
modern of modern dances. Bankoff 
was formerly with Pavlowa and un- 
derstudied Mordkin, often taking his 
Place. His partner and pupil is an 
eastern society girl who conceals her 
identity. Their series of numbers 1s 
Wnusual, having the artistry of the 
Castles and the wild abandon of the 
Russian school. Ellen Orr, the melo- 
dious singer, with Harry de Costa at 
‘the piano, promise a double act of 
tinusual quality, and Sylvester Schaf- 
fer, with his ten acts in his own per- 


' son, will be the only holdover. His 
i versatility and cleverness will be 
again demonstrated. The usual or- 


_cthestral concert at 2 artd 8 p. m. and 
_the Pathe twice a week news sviews 
} ate the other numbers of the progratn. 





. James F. Dolan at Pantages 
Paul Pereira and his famous string 

quartette will be seen beginning Mon- 

day matinee, May 24 at Pantages. 
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The Portuguese violinist has been out 
of vaudeville for a time and his ap- 
pearance on the variety stage is mere- 
ly incidental to a trip east where he 
is engaged for the summer months at 
Atlantic City. The piquant beauty, 
Gertie VanDyck is a pianologue; the 
Dollie sisters, otherwise known as 
Alma Grace Tuchier and Theresa 
Pape, comediennes of dainty type; 
Anderson and Beeman doing a funny 
act with roller skates, a special fea- 
ture, “A Burglar’s Christmas Tree,” 
with James Dolan, the originator of 
the polite burglar, in the title role, 
supported by Ida Lenharr and Hugh 
Mack and the Reed Brothers, come- 
djans in a farce, “The Eccentric 
Waiter,’ complete the program. 


Prominent Visitors See Mission Play 


Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, presi- 
dent of the general organization of 
Women’s club in the United States, 
was a visitor at the Mission Play at 
San Gabriel last week. Mrs. Penny- 
backer was pleased with the pageant 
drama and enthusiastic in her praise 
of if tosits author, JohriegSe, daJc- 
Groarty. She promised to recommend 
it to every club woman in America 
and every friend coming to California 
and the two expositions. Gov. Phil- 
lips Lee Goldsborough of Maryland 
and his party were also visitors. The 
governor accompanied by his aides 
walked to their seats as the orchestra 
struck up “Maryland, My Maryland” 
and the audience broke into applause. 
So delighted was the governor with 
the play that he sought out the au- 
thor, talking to him for more than an 
hour. 


Emily Stevens in Picture at Miller’s 

Miller’s offers for the week begin- 
ning Monday, May 24, Emily Stevens, 
the young emotional star in De 
Grassac’s powerful drama of love and 
sacrifice “Cora.” elf is fullvof thrill- 
ing situations, heart interest and dra- 
matic force and the company sup- 
porting the gifted young artist is a 
well-balanced cast. Miss Stevens has 
just closed a successful engagement 
at the Burbank Theater in “The Un- 
chastened Woman,” and her excellent 
work in this production gained her 
many admirers. This will be the first 
opportunity to see her in a motion 
picture. The new serial picture, “The 
| Goddess,” has beeu secured as the 
added attraction for each Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday at _ this 
pretty theater. This kind of a motion 
picture has for its stars pretty Anita 
Stewart and handsome Earle Wil- 
liams, and the love story is by one of 
the best known short story writers 
Gormvernetr Morris “Che Exploits 
o1 Elaine” continue as the attraction 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sun 
day of each week. 


William Farnum at Quinn’s Garrick 


William Farnum, virile star of 
“The Spoilers” and “Samson” will be 
seen on the screen at Quinn’s Gar- 
rick theater the coming week in the 
much talked of stage drama “The 
Nigger,’ a southern play as its name 
implies ‘By many it has been classed 
with “The Clansnian” as it, deals, with 

the problems the D. W.. Griffith's 
xreat masterpiece attacks. Theda 

Bara, supported by Nance O'Neil and 

William Shay will be seen for the 
jast times today and tomorrow in 
Count Teo Tolstoy's realistic photo- 
drama “Kreutzer Sonata.” 


“Hnoch Arden” at Woodley’s 


Lillian Gish, one of the David 
Griffith stars. will he seen at the 
Wocdley next week in a film version 
Arden,’ adapted from 
Wallace Reid and 
Alfred Paget play the male leads. 
A Man and Hiss Mate,~- featuring 
Henry Woodruff and Lottie Pickford 
instaHment:of “The 
arecdrawing 


ae... "n0ch 
Tennyson's poem. 


in. ait excititlg 
Diamond from the Sky,” 


well this week, 








Your Club Would Like to Hear 


A Lecture on Contemporary English and American Poetry by 


MARGUERITE WILIKINSON 


Author of 


“IN VIVID GARDENS” and 


‘BY A 


WESTERN WAYSIDE” 


Mrs. Wilkinson is now making engagements for the season of 1915- 


1916. 
to terms, dates, and plans for the 


Write for folder giving list of subjects. 


For information as 
coming season, address Mrs. Mar- 


euerite Wilkinson, 1112 Seventh St., Coronado, Cal. 








Compliments of the 


SELIG JUNGLE-ZOO 








One week beginning Monday. 


>. Junction of Spring and Main at 9th Mats. 10 and 20c 
~ Just a block from Broadway 





Continuous show 


Even. 10, 20 and 30c ila.m.to llp.m. 


The eminent young emotional! and dramatic star 


EMILY STEVENS P= Steate’s poveitl deems “CORA” 
Added Attractions: Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, “The Goddess.” Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, “The New Exploits of Elaine.” 





QUINN’S GARRICIX 





Broadway at Eighth 


ALL NEXT WEEK 


WILLIAM FARNUM in “TRIE NIGGER” 
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WOODLEY 


THEATIER 


BROADWAY AT NINTH 


10c 15e Loges 25c 


Cate Bristol 
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Starting Monday—All Next Week 


“Emoch Arden” 


Starring LILLIAN GISH 
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13th 
Week 


5th and Olive 


“THE CLANSMAN” 


The $500,000 Film Drama; D. W. Griffith’s Greatest Achievement. 
Popular demand catses it to start again May 24th 





Plays by Cumnock School Pupils 


“The Goosehead and the Goblin,” a ‘and Philip Bansbach. 


fairy play for children by Constance 
Mackaye, was presented Monday 
morning by a group of children from 
the subpreparatory department of 
Cumnock School. The presentation 
was made on the lawn in the school! 
garden, under the maples, and was 
directed by Miss Ethel Phillips. “Con- 
rad, the Goosehead,” was little 
Dorothy Brown; “Peterkin” was 
played by her sister Barbara; Rosa- 
lie Rodge was “Silver Dew,’ and 
Donna Meserve “Dame Alice;” while 
Fara Gould played “Dawn Delight.” 
Thursday evening, three one-act plays 
were offered at Cumnock Schoo! by 
members of the Junior class. Wulliam 
Butler Yeats’ poetic “Hourglass” was 
one of these, Elizabeth Baker’s “The 
Beastly Pride” was another, and a 
o My Thumb,” by Frederick Fenn 
and Richard Pry, was the third. 


Knights of Columbus Ambitious 


Local council of Knights of Colum- 
bus are busy these days and nights 
working up one of the cleverest pro- 
ductions of the year entitled “1915 on 


Parade,” written by Christy Walsh. 


The music for this presentation is be- 


ing composed by several writers of 





Lewis Kerwin 

With these 
composers’ efforts and the down-to- 
the-minute lyrics from the pen of 
Walsh, it is expected that a show of 
repute will be put forth for the ap- 
proval of the theater folks. Re- 
hearsals are being carried on weekly 
and talent of much experience has 
connected itself with the production. 


| Wilson, Byron Gay, 


Miss | It is not often that aspirants to his- 


trionic fame have opportunity of con- 
necting themselves with an organiza- 
tion of clever composers such as will 
lend their compositions to this offer- 
ing and for this reason talented folks 
of much expertence have offered their 
services in making this presentation 
one of the best of the year. The dates 
set for the staging of “1915 on Par- 
ade” are June 28, 29 and 30eaf the 
Mason Opera House. 


Among the many English authors 
who are doing their share in the Great 
War is E. F. Benson, author of 
“Arundel,” “Dodo,” etce., who is sec- 
retary of a fund supplying English 
and French hospitais with certain sup- 
| plies, especially the very practical one 
of tobacco. Mr. Benson writes to a 
friend in America that he is firmly 


‘convinced that ‘the madness of the 





reputation which include Josephine | German Empire will end in disinte- 


Ihmsen, Louis Gottschalk, Weston 


% >? 
gration. | 
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1 es the several brilliant af- 


fairs of the wcek was the after- 
ftoon = =reception given Wednesday 
when the hostesses were Mrs. John 
Dustin Bicknell and her two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Horace Getchell Cates and 
Mrs. Charles Perry Bagg, entertain- 
ing at the home of the latter, 1024 
South Arapahoe street. An exquisite 
flower scheme was carried out in the 
decoration of the rooms. In the re- 
ception hall and library, sweet peas 
were used, while in the drawing room 
pink roses were attractively arranged 
and the dining room was beautified 
with quantities of yellow blossoms. 
Assisting the hostesses in entertain- 
ing the three hundred and fifty guests 
who had been invited to the affair 
were Mrs. Joseph Banning, Mrs. Ste- 
phen C. Hubbell, Mrs. Edward L. Do- 
heny, Mrs. E. P. Johnson, Mrs. Fred 
O. Johnson, Mrs. M. L. Botsford, 
Mrs. I. T. Bicknell, Mrs. John Bick- 
nell Hinton, Mrs. Mary Doran Brown, 
Mrs. Alton M. Cates, Mrs. Fred 
Wood, Mrs. Ward Chapman, Mrs. 
Frederic B. West, Mrs. Robert Wer- 
nick, Mrs. Nellie P. Doran, Mrs. J. A. 
Henderson, Mrs. J. W. Hendrick, 
Mrs. E. F. Spence, Mrs. William Fur- 
rey, Mrs. J. M. Schneider, Mrs. Au- 
gust Schneider, Mrs. Clacious, Mrs. 
George Letteat, Miss Katherine Ban- 
ning and Miss Mildred Cates. 


Amidst masses of pink roses and 
spring blossoms a most delightful re- 
ception and tea will be given this aft- 
ernoon by Mrs. John Angus Heber 
Kerr and Mrs. Raymond Durklee 
Frisbie, at the beautiful home of the 
former hostess, 426 Kingsley drive. 
In the pretty garden canopies are to 
be arranged forming cozy nooks here 
and there, where refreshments will 
be served. Assisting the hostesses in 
receiving their guests will be Mrs. 
Leslie C. Brand, Mrs. Milo Baker, 
Mrs. Stoddard Jess, Mrs. Albert Ste- 
phens, Mrs. Addison Buckley Jones, 
Mrs. Robert J. Kerr, Mrs. James R. 
Allen, Mrs. George F. Cope, Mrs. €. 
J. Heyler, Mrs. Charles M. O’Leary, 
Mrs. Francis Pierpont Davis, Mrs. 
Claud S. Holman, Mrs. Charles H. 
Carter, Mrs. John T. Stewart, Mrs. 
Igex.Hugh Cochran, Mrs. Charles N. 
Hoffman, Mrs. J. D. Carr, Miss Har- 
vie Wallis, Miss Ethelyn Wallis and 
Miss Pinita Drake. Three hundred 
invitations have been issued for the 
att ages 


Mrs. Charles J. True of Chicago is 
the house guest of her sister-in-law, 
Miss Ella J. True. Mrs. True wil} 
visit the two expositions while in Cali- 
fornia, 


Mr. and Mrs. Erasmus Wilson of 
Chester place have gone out to their 
beautiful country home, Wilsonia 
Court, near San Gabriel Mission, 
where they plan to remain most of 
the summer. Miss Nina Robinson 
will be their house guest for several 
weeks, as will their cousin, Mrs. 
Frank Scwartzkopf, of Columbus, 
Ind., who will pass the summer with 
them. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold Bayly have 
returned from their honeymoon trip 
to Honolulu and will remain for a 
time in a cozy home in West Twenty- 
third street. Mrs. Bayly, until her 
marriage a few weeks ago, was the 
popular and attractive Miss Helen 
Marie Brant, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. O. F. Brant of Figueroa street. 


Friends of Mrs. Thomas Weeks 
Banks, formerly Miss Martha Wool!- 
wine, who with her husband has re- 
turned to Los Angeles to make her 
home, are rejoicing with Mr. and Mrs. 
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W. D. Woolwine, parents of Mrs. 
Banks. Mr. and Mrs. Banks have 
been living in Nashville since their 
marriage. They will make their home 
here with Mr. and Mrs. Woolwine on 
Lake street. 


Mrs. Eli P. Fay, 2647 Orchard ave- 
ntte, was hostess Tuesday at a de- 
lightfully informal tea in honor of 
Miss Edna DeWolf of Boston, who 
has been visiting in the homes of the 
hostess and Mrs. Russell J. Waters of 
West Adams street. Miss DeWolf is 
leaving this evening for San Francis- 
co where she will visit in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira A. Campbell while 
seeing the exposition. 


Mrs. S. F. Zombro of 418 Ardmore 
avenue left a few days ago for Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, where she will attend 
the marriage of her cousin. Mrs. 
Zombro plans to be away several 
weeks. 


One of the brilliant events in the 
annals of the many charming charit- 
able affairs given in Los Angeles, was 
the Jackies’ ball at the Shrine audi- 
torium, Thursday evening. A long 
list of prominent men and women 
acted as patrons and patronesses. 
Myriads cf flags fiom the ships an- 
chored off San Pedro were used in 
decorating the great assembly room 
and imparted a distinctly marine at- 
mosphere to the scene. A_ vaude- 
ville program’ was presented which 
was decidedly unique and included 
the hornpipe dance by sailors. The 
petty officers and men of the Third 
submarine division, with Lieut. Wil: 
liam F. Newton in command, were 
the hosts of the affair. The great 
benefit was planned in the interesis 
of the stricken families of the sailors 
who were lost in the disaster of the 
submarine F-4 a few weeks ago. 
Among those who occupied boxes 
were Mr. and Mrs. James Calhoun 
Drake, Captain and Mrs. Randolph 
Huntington Miner, Mr. and Mrs 
Dean Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. 
Huntington, Col. and Mrs. William 
May Garland, Mr. and Mrs. V. Q 
Marquis, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Carl- 
ton Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Sar- 
tori, Mr. and Mrs. Russell McDon- 
ald Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. 
Hicks and Dr. and Mrs. E. Avery 
Newton. 


Thursday afternoon a charmingly 
arranged tea was given by Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Clero and her daughter, 
Mrs. Cecil J. Gardner, at the home of 
the latter, 1274 Third avenue. The af- 
fair was in honor of their house 
guest, Miss Mary Turner of Marietta, 
Ohio, and to impart the interesting 
news of the engagement of Miss Flor- 
ence Crocker, only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Crocker of 946 
Westmoreland place to Mr. Truman 
Henry Metcalf, recently of Minneap- 
dlis, Minn. A color scheme of pink 
was carried out in the decoration of 
the rooms. Tiny pink tissue paper 
balloons, ornamented with miniature 
cupids and hearts, were used in re- 
vealing the bethothal. The wedding 
will take place the last of June and 
is to be a quiet home affair. Assist- 
ing the hostesses in entertaining their 
guests were Mrs. L. E. Atkinson of 
Alhambra, Mrs. Andrew Strong of 
Hollywood, Miss Mildred Power, 
Miss Helen Updegraff. Miss Celia 
Davidson and Miss Grace Barker. 
One hundred and twenty-five guests 
were invited. 

Dr. and Mrs. Walter 


2007 South Figueroa street passed 
the last week-end in San Diego, en- 
Joying the fair. They were accom- 


Lindley of 
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Broadway and Third 


panied by their daughter, Miss Dro- 
othy Lindley, Miss Mary Hughes and 
Mr. Francis Haynes Lindley. 


Mrs. O. W. Churchill of South 
Figueroa street is visiting in San 
Francisco, the guest of her son, Mr. I ae 
Owen Churchill, She plans to be ALT USERS 
away a month or longer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander B. Bar- 
rett of Orchid avenue left a few days 


° ° 
White Golfime 
age fora a ef ten days in San 6 
: Sp i her : 
iw irs, Satan Bette || Dress Skirts 
derson, Ky., will be the house guest 
$5.00, $6.75 


of Mrs. R. P. McJohnston of 7047 
Whicse- popular for the com- 
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SO BROADWAY -2855%'SO. HILL STREET 


Franklin street. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Prentiss and 
ing Summer. The $5.00 
Skirts, are plain tailored; 


two little sons, Edward and Alexan- 
open on side, finished with two 


der, have arrived from their home in 

Denver and will visit the parents of 
fancy pockets. The $6.75 Skirts 
are of better quality, finished 


Mrs. Prentiss, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. 
Fraser, at their home in Venice. Mrs. 
Prentiss is well remembered as Miss 

Bae! Fraser and any number of de- 

ightful affairs are being planned for ; ; : 2 
her entertainment while visiting in with bias band on bottom; but 
California. toned down front. Very latest 
model. 


Miss Louise Dodge, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan S. Dodge of 
South Pasadena, is home from 
Berkeley, where she has been attend- 
ing the State University. Miss Mar- 
garet Wood accompanied her and vis- 
ited with Miss Dodge a few days be- 
fore returning to her own home in 
Monrovia. 


Mrs. W. H. Anderson of Venice is 
in San Francisco to attend the State 
Federation meeting. She will be 
Joined there by her daughter, Miss 
Laura Anderson, who is a student at 
Stanford, and after seeing the expo- 
sition they will return home together. 


Mr and Mrs. George H. Rector of 
638 Manhattan place entertained with 
a yachting party iast Sunday in honor 
of Mrs. James Owenhouse. who is 
passing several months in Los An- 
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geles. Twenty-four guests enjoyed 
the occasion. Mr and Mrs. Rector, 
in compliment to Mrs. Owenhouse, 
entertained with a dinner party Wed- 
nesday evening, when eight guests 
were invited. Mrs. Rector plans to 
give a larger affair next week in hon- 
or of this visitor, who is to leave for 
her home in Butte, Montana, the lat- 
ter part of this mouth. 


One of the charming visitors in 
mes Angeles, Mrs. Charles T. Whit- 
ney, Icft the first of the week for her 
home in Portland, stopping en route 
in San Francisco. Mrs. Whitney was 
the house guest while here of Mrs. 
John W. Kemp and Mrs. William A. 
Mead. 


Mrs. Otheman Stevens of West 
Thirtieth street sailed last Saturday 
on the Maiuchuria for the Orient. 
Mrs. Stevens plans to be away until! 
early fall. 


Miss Helen Sinclair who recently 
returned from a year passed in Colo- 
rado, will make her home for a time 
with her sister, Mrs. E. W. Kidder in 
Laurel canyon. 


Mrs. Harriet A. Roach of Laurel 
canyon left a few days ago for a visit 
min her daughter, Mrs. L. F. Mc- 
Clellan, in Guadalupe. 


Miss Lorena Whipple, who for a 
year and a half has been studying 
mice culittre in Salt Lake city, has 
returned to her home in Los Angeles. 
Miss Whipple is popular with the 
younger set and is being given a 
warm welcome by her friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Sargent of 
621 St. Paul street and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank B. Yoakum of 685 Westmore- 
land place entertained with a dancing 
Party last evening at the Annandale 
country club. A color scheme of yel- 
low and green was attractively used 
in decorating and about one hundred 
and fifty guests enjoyed the affair. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sargent have as house 
guests their son-in-law and daughter, 
Lieut. and Mrs. Hubbard A. Jones, of 
Mare Island, who will pass two or 
three weeks in I.os Angeles. 


ia ihonmase) “sb lenins "ope 2525 
Wilshire boulevard is entertaining her 
house guests, Mrs. S. T. Stone and 
daughter, Miss Felice Lyne, of Lon- 
don with a motor Pary towSan Di- 
ego this week end, leaving yesterday 
morning. Miss Margaret and Miss 
Louise Fleming, daughters of the 
hostess, are also members of the 
Miss Louise Fleming, young- 
er daughter of the Flemings, whose 
engagement to Mr. Ernest Duque, son 
Or the late Mr. Thomas Duque and 
Mrs. Duque, was announced at the 
holiday season, has decided upon the 
latter part of June for her marriage. 

n account of the recent bereavement 
in the Duque family, the wedding will 
De a quiet home aifair and only rela- 
tives and close friends are to be in- 
vited to witness the ceremony. 


Mrs. Joseph K. Clark of 903 Lake 
Strtet entertained Tuesday with a 
crawfish luncheon, fourteen guests en- 
Joying the delectable and exceptional 
affair. The decorations for the table 
Were most unique, crawfish, crackers 
and steins being effectively arranged. 
The crawfish used by Mrs. Clark in 
Preparing this particular table-deli- 
Cacy, for which she is famed among 
her friends, was sent to her from 


Portland. 
Especially delightful among the 
More exclusive affairs of the week | 


Was the musical tea given yesterday 
afternoon by Mrs. Harmon DeaRyus, 
at her home, 2715 Wilshire boulevard. 
This coterie of musical friends was 
Mvited to meet, particularly, Mr. Cecil 
anning, the poet-singer who, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. Turpin was 
the guest of honor. Mr. Fanning will 
Sing at the federation of inusic to be 
held here next month, taking Mr. 
David Bispham's place in a program 
of American song. A charming musi- 
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cal program was given at this gather- 
ing of artists yesterday which was 
thoroughly enjoyable. 


Mrs. W. A. Clark, Jr., of 2205 West 
Adams street entertained with a 
luncheon Monday in honor of Mrs. 
Marcus Daly of Montana, who has 
been enjoying a visit in Los Angeles 
with relatives and [friends for the past 
two or three months. Spring flow- 
ers were tastefully arranged for the 
table centerpiece and the guests were 
Mrs. Marcus Daly, Mrs. J. A. Lewis, 
Mrs. Joseph K. Ciark, Mrs. Stephen 
C. Hubbell, Mrs. Michael J. Connell, 
Pirealmoss lark, Mrsa VW. Wa. Nor- 
ris and Miss Cora Saunders. Mrs. 
Daly left Tuesday for her country 
home in Riverside, Montana. 


Mrs. Gracia Maginnis Boynton of 
7315 Sunset boulevard was hostess 
Wednesday evening, entertaining with 
a dinner party. The occasion was in 
honor of Mrs. Evelyn Fletcher Copp, 
well known for her admirable Fletch- 
er method of teaching music. The 
rooms were exquisitely decorated in 
yellow and green. Beside the guest 
of honor those invited were Mr. and 
Mrs. Thilo Becker, Mrs. Harmon D. 
Ryus, Mrs. E. W. Martindale, Miss 
Katherine Heymann, talented pianist 
x9§ London, Mr. Cecil Fanning, the 
poet-singer, Mr. Luther Nellis and 
Mr. Charles O. Makepiece. Follow- 
ing the dinner a delightful evening 
Was passed with music and song. 


Miss Daphne Drake and her fiance. 
#Ir. Sayre Macneil, are to be guests 
of honor at two smart affairs next 
week. The first is a dancing party to 
be given for the esteemed young 
couple by Mr. and Mrs. Michael Con- 
nell, Tuesday evening, May 25, and 
Thursday evening, May 27, Mr. and 
Mrs, Dean Mason are giving a dinner 
dance for them. 


Among the social events of the 
week were the Symphony concerts 
when brilliant audiences greeted the 
orchestra to hear its presentations of 
the Ninth symphony. Among those 
who entertained with box parties 
were Mr. and Mrs. G. Allen Hancock, 
Gen. M. H. Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dean Mason, Captain and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Huntington Miner, Dr. and 
Mrs. Shelley Tollhurst and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hancock Banning. 


Mr. and Mrs. George I. Cochran 
have returned to their home, 2249 
Harvard boulevard, after a most en- 
joyable visit of two weeks in San 
Francisco with friends. 


Mrs. Harry Cecil Hargreaves and 
young son, Master Harry Cecil, Jr., 
of Oceanside are guests of Mrs. Har- 
greaves’ grandmother, Mrs. Margaret 
Htehes,.in of Janes park. Mrs. 
Hargreaves has a large circle of 
friends in J.os Angeles, as much of 
her girlhood was passed here with her 
erandmother, when she was known as 
Miss Daisy Landell. 


Formal announcement is made by 
Mrs. Isabella Wilcox of the Wey- 
mouth apartments in Alvarado street 
of the engagement of her daughter, 
Miss Ruth Elizabeth Wilcox, to Mr. 
Lester M. Wheeler, U. S. A. Miss 
Wilcox has not set the date for her 


wedding but she plans to sail for 
Manila on the transport which will 
leave San Francisco July 5, and tHe 


wedding will take place upon her ar- 
rival at the Islands. Miss Wilcox is 
popular among the younger set and 
several affairs will be given for her be- 
fore she leaves, one of which is the 
shower planned in her honor by Mrs. 
James A. Logan, Wednesday after- 
noon, May 26. at lier home in Tong 
Beach. Mrs. Logan will be remem- 
bered as Miss Ruth Heppe whose 
marriage to Mr. Logan, one of the 
lieutenants on the U. S. S. Cheyenne, 
was a brilliant event of last summer. 


Of interest to local society is the 
announcement.of the engagement of 
Miss Georgia Cheesman Durand, 
daughter of Mr, and Mrs. David Dur- 
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and of West Thirty-third street, to 
Mr. Jobn R. Brandon of Derby, Conn. 
The secret was told at a luncheon 
given by Mrs. C. D. Cheesman, aunt 
of the bride-elect, at her home, 2921 
South Figueroa street. A pretty May 
basket idea was carried out in the 
decorations Cecile Bruner roses, 
sweet peas with ferns and bows of 
tulle ribbons attractively arranged, be- 
ing used. Miss Durand is a favorite 
in musical circles. The wedding is 
planned to take place early in June. 
Mrs. Cheesman’s guests for the after- 
noon were Miss Durand, Mrs. David 
Durand, Mrs. Ralph Louis Byron. 
Mets; George Cortelyou, Mrs. W. 
Bone, Mrs. Harry Hellyar, Mrs. T. 
Atwater, Mrs. Ivan Peoples, Miss 
Helen Tappe, Miss Helen Thresher, 
Miss Alice Ammerman, Miss. Ger- 
trude Cohen, Miss Bessie Chapin, 
Miss Catherine Moyle, Miss Emma 
Marmon, Miss Bertha Holby, Miss 
Anna Zucker and Miss Ethelyn Wal- 
ker. 


Mrs. Franklin Howard Nichols of 
977 Menlo avenue has issued invita- 
tions for two bridge luncheons next 
week, the first to be Thursday, May 
27, and the second Friday, May 28. 
About sixty guests will be entertained 
at each affair. 


At a prettily appointed luncheon 
given by Mrs. Will Wilber and Miss 
Cora B. Withington at the home ol 
the former, 1973 Holly Drive, Holly- 
wood, Monday, the engagement was 
announced of Miss Alice W. Withing- 
ton to Mr. Mark Smith of Valley City, 
N, Di.«j No date hasbeen Set as yet 
for the wedding. 
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By Beatric de Lack Krombach 


OSEPH GREENBAUM whose 


technical knowledge of painting 
has been gathered from his student 
days with Carl Marr in Munich, Hum- 
bert, Jules le Febvre, and Robert 
Fleury in Paris, and who was hung 
on the line at the Salon and received 
honorable mention at the Royal Acad- 
eny in Munich, recently completed 
the portrait of the late George HI. 
Smith, father of Mrs. Hancock Ban- 
ning, reproduced on this page. Other 
representative portraits from his brush 
are those of General Harrison Gray 
Otis, Mrs. Hancock Banning, Mrs. 
Wellington Rand, Mrs. T. P. Newton, 
Mrs. Morris Albee and a recent por- 
trait of John Donovan, the marine 
painter. Of interest also is a sketch 
of a colored mammy who wanted to 
know, just as the last strokes were 
plied. “Is you gwan to leave dat hair 
blue?” <A symbolic small canvass of 
Pam and Titania is receiving its fin- 
ishing touches on Mr. Greenbaum’s 
easel and thus we chanced upon the 
subject of colors and California. Here 
is his argument: 

“Most artists on coming here see 
too much local brown, which although 
it exists does not exist in the paint 
This is really a country of blue and 
gold. The fields and hills are yellow 
and orange in tone, thus making the 
shadows blue. Shadows are natural- 
ly colder than sunlit parts, and by 
force of circumstances must be either 
blue or purple. The east is much 
more “local” in color. This country 
really counts in its effects of light. 
Nothing here remains uninfluenced by 
it. This element is so helpful, for un- 
der its spell the most commonplace 
subject may be made ‘a thing of 
heauty and a joy forever. A more 
direct analysis will explain. For in: 
stance, you drive along and see abso- 
lutely nothing to paint; come back tc 
this same place an hour or two later 
and you may find a dozen or more 
compositions waiting for you. The 
contrasts are vital and effective, and 
the changes so kaleidoscopic one must 
take color, not form notes. Jn the 


Week of May 22 to 28 
American Federation of Art— 
canvases—Museum Art Gallery. 
Armin C. Hansen—land and sea- 
scapes—Museum Art Gallery. 
Seymour Hayden — etchings — 
Museum Art Gallery. 
Alfred Hutty 
Art Galiery, 





pochades —- Kanst 
854 South Hill. 


Iesther Mabel Crawford—desert 
landscapes — State Normal] 
school. 


Students’ Work—College of Fine 
Arts — Steckel- Gallery, South 
Broadway. 


Ksther Hunt-—Chinese children— 
Bentz Art Shop, 213 West 
Fourth, 

G W. Nicholson—eastern land- 
scape—aA, Byrens Gallery, 
886 South Broadway. 

Color prints showing motif of 


decorations in House of Parlia- 
ment—Raymond Gould Shop, 
324 West Fifth. 


Early Spanish masters—Ye Olde 
Curiositye Shoppe, 614 West 
Sixth. 


Colored prints of old masters in 
antique frames——Dunean Vail 
Co., 7380-32 South "he 

Cordova hand-tooled leather—F. 
H. Taber, 414 South Spring, 

Art portraits of children 7m 
home gardens BE. Martin 
Webb, 706 Majestic. Theater 
Building. 

Henry Wolf—wood engrayings— 
O'Hara & Livermore, 253 East 
Colorado, Pasadena. 

Rookwood Poittery—-Mabel Wat- 
son Studio, 249 East Colorado, 
Pasadena. 
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east things hold longer and _ the 
changes are not so sudden. The at- 
mosphere does it all. Perhaps, this 1s 
because we are so near to the equator 
and things become more evanescent. 

“The general public looks too much 
to subject in landscape, “he remarked 
as I turned to comment on one of his 
recent conceptions, “whereas with the 
modern movement subject means 
nothing—line, color and composition 
everything. Such artists as Helena 
Dunlap, Jack Stark and Bruce Nelson 
apply this method in their work. 
This country is ideal for the modern- 
ist. Things are so vibrating that un- 
der certain conditions one can fairly 
see the color dance and almost ob- 
serve the particles of the spectrum. 
Arizona, New Mexico and Southern 
California are the mecca for the 
landscapist and I believe their vital 





like the former exhibitions in caliber 
of excellence. No note of sparkle— 
no canvas of great individuality! The 
quality of their indifference is unt- 
form. It seems to me that effort to- 
ward gathering the best should be 
made and the best should be none too 
good—for us Westerners who are in 
a formative period as to art values. 
And then, too, think of the local men, 
hungry for contact with canvases 
which will be of suggestive value in 
their development. What can they 
gain from such an exhibit? Charles 
W. Hawthorne is represented by 
“Mother and Children” which, while 
interesting as a color scheme and 
decoration, is inanimate in vibration 
and one passes quickly from it. The 
background, a weak point with Haw- 
thorne, is unusually good however, 
and the modeling has points of ex- 
cellence. The working of the pig- 
ment is grimy, thus diminishing its 
values. 
x Ok Ox 


Edward Dufner's “Hide and Seek” 
has his usual pure, broken color 
scheme, which though it is spotty in 
technic, does not lose one whit of its 
luminosity. One recognizes that he 


underlays his color with pinkish un- 
dertones which give them their bril- 
liancy. 
ant and good in action. 


In composition it is pleas- 
Tt is an out- 
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COL. GEORGE H. SMITH. BY JOSEPH GREENBAUM 








qualities have such lasting power that 
out of them will come the future 
representative American landscape 
Many persons advise the artist to go 
to the Grand Canyon to paint. It is 
foolhardy, for one cannot really de- 
pict the grandeur and bigness of it all. 
Albert Groll, who is unquestionably 
one of the big men of the east, told 
me that he had a commission to paint 
a Grand Canyon scene and upon go- 
ing over the ground concluded that 
he would not execute it, claiming that 
it was utterly impossible to present 
that wonderful spectacularity of na- 
ture and do himself justice.” 
* ok OF 

Contemporary art must be deca- 
dent in the east if we are to judge 
Its standard by the examples which 
form the exhibition selected by the 
American Federation of Arts now on 
view at Exposition Park. It is much 








of-doors field bit, with young playing 
children. The hair of the foreground 
girl has a fine touch to it. Garber’s 
‘May Day” has the same tonal effect 
but is, if anything, more vibrating in 
its ethereal subtlety. The colors give 
one the impression of a California 
haze. Can they possibly be some of 
our own orange trees which outline 
the canvas to right and left? In per- 
spective values it is also superior. A 
soft, delicate tone presentment is 
Adam Emory Albright’s “Fishing in 
the Bay.” Mr. Albright is from Chi- 
cago and delights in depicting boys 
and girls in sport. He apparently 


knows his palette colors. As a 
draughtsman his understanding is 
keen. One is reminded in the inte- 


rior oie Piitip. Hale's “The aBic- 
ture,” of Tarbell, but how much more 
subtle in handling it one may realize 
when viewing it, Mr. Hale is an in- 
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NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 
COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Net- 
suke, etc. 

213 W. FOURTH ST. 
Tel. A4836 Los Angeles, Cal. 


Visitors Always Welcome 


THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, 
Pasadena, Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492 
Under the Auspices of the Pasadena 
Musie and Art Association 
Classes from Life and Costume 
Model—-Studio and Open Air Classes 
Jean Mannheim and C. P. Townsley, 
Instructors. For Prospectus apply to 
Cc. P. Townsley, Director 
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ART PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND FINE ARTS] 


249 East Colorado 
Pasadena, Cal. 
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YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOPPE 


614 West Sixth Street 
Bet. Grand and Hope 
Fine Art Antiques. Colored Engrav- 
ings, English Plate and Old Silver. 
15th Century Stained Glass. 
Mrs. M. Klich, Antiquarian. 








A Shop of Things Interesting and 
Ornamental 
O’HARA & LIVERMORE 
Fair Oaks 2175 
PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 


Interior Decoraters and House 
Furnishers 











Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 








Duncan Vail Company 
Fine Stationery, Engraving, Office Supplies 
Artists Materials, Architects Supplies 
Pictures, Framing, Mirrors 


730-732 South Hill Street 
Tel. 10679 LOS ANGELES 








F. H. TABER 


PICTURES AND FRAMING 
KODAKS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 


414 South Spring Street. Tel F3936 
See our splendid line of hand- 


colored Easter cards, booklets, 
and selected mottos. 








A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 
ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR 
PA7YTINGS 
Gallery, 824 South Broadway, 
5208 Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 
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School for Illustration and Painting 


Baker Block 
342 North Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Offers exceptional advantages to those desiring to 
become professional illustrators, portrait painters, 
etc. Drawing jn all mediums and painting from 
the draped and nude model, still life, ete. Day 
classes morning and afternoon sessions fours bours 
each. Evening class from seven to ten. 

JOHN H. RICH, WM. V. CAHILL, Instructors 
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siructor at the Boston Museum of 
Kine Arts and the son of the late Kd- 
ward Everett Hale. His wife is also 
an artist who paints figures which are 
wonderiul color expressions. Mr. 
Hale is represented with ten canvases 
m the Fine Arts Building at San 
Francisco. The foreground note ot 
color in this canvas gives it individ- 
wality of a quiet kind. The picture 
Mame to the right of the canvas 
might have been omitted without los- 
ing any value to the composition. 

One is accustomed to virility in the 
work of Frederick C. Waugh. His 
“Yeadland” is most beautiful in color 
and subtle in values of light and 
shade, but it is a tame presentation of 
shore end. The modeling is exquisite 
and the middle distance swish flows 
into harmonious shadows. Few know 
that Mr. Waugh is self taught and 
gathered his knowledge of painting 
from the open sea itself. “Snow 
Dumpers,” by George Bellows has 
lots of action, but is the poorest draw- 
ing I have seen by this inost capable 
draughtsman. That poor white horse 
—perhaps an earthquake struck those 
buildings of the background—and 
what awful, ugly color! I did not 
know William M. Chase had gone in 
for painting pot boilers. Surely his 
“Fish” must be classed as_ such 
though there is a masterful touch to 
the head and a few inches of tail re- 
posing in a Japanese red bowl. What 
definite contrast one notes in the 
Jonas Lie canvases which hang di- 
rectly opposite each other! A mile 
or so of East River front is his “From 
the Bridge.” A difficult composition 
to interpret to be sure, but what has 
all that spectacular color to do with 
it? His “Witches Pool’ must blush 
fo claim ownership from the same 
hand. 

Robert Henri’s exhibition of last 
Winter has prepared us for high de- 
mands from this artist. Structurally, 
ms Little Irish Girl” is all right, but 
Otherwise it is too indefinite and too 
hurriedly executed. The Muratta 
color scheme is at a disadvantage in 
this canvas whose portrait qualities 
appear good. Robert Spencer, who 
took prizes at the Spring Academy 
Show and who presents himself to us 
for the first time, exhibits quality in 
ms “Silk Mill.’ It must be one of 
the many establishments in Pater- 
son, New Jersey. It is good atmos- 
Pherically and the color values are 
even and luminous, while the model- 
ing is mosaic in effect. For portrait 
values I can recommend Carl J. Nor- 
dell’s “The Green Book.” The high- 
light on the nose is interesting, but 
the handling of flesh and pigment 1s 
a trifle too taut. “Tu-e-na, Indian 
Chief’ has ethnological value, but 
does not exhibit the usual quality of 
Irving Couse’s work. 


Of the remaining landscapes Colin 
Campbell Cooper’s “Lautenberg” 
shows strong evidences of the Ger- 
man school and is fine architecturally 
though poor in color values. Charles 
Warren Eaton’s “Among the Dunes” 
is a symphony in gray and green. 
It is early morning or may be late 
evening, but as a composition is it 
too monotonous. One knows Paul 
Cornoyer from his views across park 
areas and likes him that way. His 
“Grand Canal, Venice,” is good ar- 
chitecturally, but fails otherwise as a 
high-class canvas. Last year we hada 
Christmas card presentment from 
John W. Alexander and this time 
Frank K. M. Rehn, Jr., has performed 
the same extravagance. Frank A. 
Bicknell’s Autumn Landscape is com- 
monplace; Birge Harrison’s is an an- 
cient relic as is also that of George 
H. Shurtleff; George Smillie’s has 
good atmospheric qualities, but is 
commonplace, and Willis M. Sartain’s 
sinall and insignificant. Charles C. 
Voorhees’ “The White Oak” belongs 
ma like category 
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Hanging on the west wall in the same 
gallery and showing to far greater ad- 
Vantage may be seen the eighteen 
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canvases by Armin C. Hansen of San 
Francisco. Mr. Hansen paints virilely 
and understandingly. His pigment 
vibrates luminosity in a strong vein. 
Ilere is his theory: “When one keeps 
to pure strong color it is always lum- 
inous. Trying to get light is not in 
white, but in pure, strong color. One 
must study the colors which compose 
tones. Some artists create a tone with 
all spots, whereas others spot, but 
they will be all invisible. That is be- 
cause they pull them together into 
a fine tone.’ Mr. Hansen’s canvases 
are highly decorative, they have big- 
ness and good values of color, though 
it is a little heavy here and there. 
This one notes in his “Stilt Life” 
which is a fine composition, all but 
this thickness of color. For strength 
and directness in handling his 
“Whaleboatmen” must be recom- 
mended. There is excellent drawing 
of structural lines, but the value of 
the planes in modeling may be ques- 
tioned. However, taken in the aito- 
gether the scene which depicts Oak- 
land Harbor with whaling boats in 
the background and the whalers in 
the act of boarding the ships which 
are fitting out for the north now that 
spring has come, is a fine“anterpreta- 
tion. Next in importance is his “The 
Old Farm” now the first field hospi- 
tal in Belgium. It is situated along 
the River Yser. The atmosphere is 
full of rain and yet the colors are 
luminous. I[t is painted in the typical 
low key of that country which never 
really dries. An almost nocturne in 
tone is “Off for the Night Catch.” It 
has fine subtle feeling and is under- 
standingly handled. A gem both as 
to color and execution is “North Sea 
Shrimping Cutters.” Boats are seen 
going out to sea. Day and night they 
are shrimp fishing in these parts. It 
is in the North Sea near Ostend and 
much sand beneath the water gives it 
that yellow quality. The sky is Dutch 
atmospherically and the beautiful 
tones of the masts are a keynote. 
These masts are dipped in oil and 
mixed with mahogany stain, thus 
making them rich in tone and sea air 
proof. The small sketch taken from 
the boxes of the grand stand at the 
Rodeo in Salinas, Monterey County, 
ig a fine bit. Its “local color” and 
pigment presentation are unusually 
interesting. 
* * x 


Mr. Hansen is a liative of San Fran- 
cisco and began his art studies in 
that city. After three years he went 
abroad and passed two years at The 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts in 
Stuttgart where Professor Carlos 
Grethe, the well known figure and 
portrait painter, was his instructor. 
Going from there to Munich and 
Paris he finally located in Nieuport, 
Belgium, which is a fishing village. 
For five years he painted the fsher- 
folk and their environs and also made 
studies of trawlers and whaling folk. 
His canvases were shown with the 
International Exhibition of Fine Arts 
in 1910 and he was given a cash re- 
ward and made a member of the So- 
ciety Royale des Beaux Arts of Brus- 
sels. In 1912 he returned here and 
exhibited at the Chicago Art Institute 
and the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, and is at spresenf fepre- 
sented by two canvases at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. Since his 
return Mr. Hansen has been painting 
out Monterey way. His canvases re- 
main on exhibition until June 1. 


* * * 


Judged as an ensemble, the show- 
ing of the students’ work of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts at the Steckel gal- 
lery on South Broadway which op- 
ened Monday last, is most encourag- 
ing for it promises additions to our 
local art colony whose work will be 
of genuine worth. The canvas and 
water color expressions show partic: 
wlar values. One by Marian Leaver, 
who exhibits six large and two smail 
pictures and is a student in her fourth 
year, is a watercolor study of a rose 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


ANNOUNCES SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ 


WORK 


—at the— 
Steckel Gallery, 3363 South Broadway 
FOR TWO WEEKS BEGINNING MAY 17 
Exhibition includes Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture, Pottery and Applied Arts. 
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Dow! and Cherokees. Both in hand- 
ling and color it is individual. Rose 
Michod’s study of carrots in oil, has 
also fine color qualities, though the 
drawing and modeling is poor. Jes- 
sie Layue, who is in her last year at 
the school, exhibits water colors of 
the “San Gabriel Mission” and ‘Eu- 
calypti,” also a marine along the 
rocky coast at Point Firmin. Marion 
Clark’s “Grapes” are fine as a still 
life, and Paul Sprunk, in his second 
year, has excellent planes of value 


WM. LEES JUDSON, DEAN. 
in his nudes. 


The man is posed with 
grace and is modeled in admirable 
flesh values. The chest lines, how- 
ever, are not definite enough. In the 
female the lower part of the body is 
out of drawing. Frances Schumaker 
works well in oils and presents tex- 
ture with dexterity. In the modeled 
subjects Madelaine Fouchaux has a 
“Puritan Girl” which has fine plastic 
lines and is good in action. Vivian 
Orban’s casts have a like develop- 
ment and promise much for the fu- 
ture. The metal work, especially the 
desk set of Frances Schumaker, is 
representative of most finished work. 
7 > > 


Esther Mabel Crawford’s exhibit of 
desert landscapes as it was shown at 
the Royar Gallery for the last three 
weeks, has been transferred to the 
state normal school art gallery and 
will remain there until June 24. About 
June 14 it is planned to exhibit the 
work of the students of the art de- 
partments of the school. Examples 
of drawing, painting, costume design- 
ing, outdoor sketching, composition 
and design, interior decorations, art- 
craft and illustration will be part of 
this exhibition. During Miss Craw- 
ford’s exhibition the gallery will not 
be open Saturdays, but other days 
from 9 to 4:30. 

* ok Ok 

Hamilton A. Wolf was the lecturer 
at the Ruskin Art Club last Wednes- 
day morning. He spoke of “Sym- 
bolism in Art.” 

Ok Ok 

Alfred Hutty’s pochades on view at 
the Kanst Gallery on South Hill 
street are well worth a special trip 
ito that establishment. There are ten 
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'winter scenes from the environs of 
Woodstock, Long Island and ten 
landscapes. 


IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA IN AND 
FOR THE COUNTY OF LOS AN- 
GELES. 





In the Matter of the Application of 
Anton Fred Resek for Change of 
Name. 


ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE. 

Good cause appearing therefor, it is 
hereby ordered, adjudged and decreed 
that Anton Fred Resek has filed herein 
his application for change of his name 
to Fred Anton Clarke and it is fur- 
ther ordered that a:l persons inter- 
ested in the matter of said application 
do appear before this court on the 4th 
@ay of June, 1915, at Ten O’clock A. M. 
of said date at the court room of De- 
partment 10 of the above entitled court 
at. the court house in the city of Los 
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Be photographed at home 
By an artist 


EK. MARTIN WEBB 


706 Majestic Theatre Building. 
EF 2857 
By request Mr. Webb will call 
personally with his album of 
well- known people. 








Photographs for Reproduction 


The kind that bring results in your 
line whether it be photos of Paint- 
ings, Machinery or Interiors of busi- 
ness houses. Smokeless Flashlights 
of Weddings and Parties. 


M. L. BAILEY 
248 So. Hill 
Both Phones—Main 6129; A 5062 
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Los Angel u 

Schocken, ATt and Design inc. 
Est. 1887 

Corner 6th and Alvarado 


Illustration. Cartoohing. Commer- 
cial Art. Decorative Design —FINE 
ARTS. Instruction conducted along 
most advanced lines. School in 
session throughout the year. 


Illustrated Catalogue L. E. G. Macleod, Dir. 
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Arts and Crafts 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 8S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F8037 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building F6133 








FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 
Especially attractive quarters of- 
fered for Musicians and Artists. 


For terms, etc., apply to the 
manager, 
1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 





And it is further ordered that a copy 
of this order be published for at least 
four successive weeks in The Graphic, 
a newspaper of general circulation in 
the said County of Los Angeles. 

JOHN M. YORK, 
Judge. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Non-Coal 013749 

U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, April 24, 1915. 

Notice is hereby given that John I. 
Trogdon, of E] Venado, Santa Monica, 
California, who, on August 25, 1911, 
made homestead entry No. 018749, for 
NE% SE, Sec, 23, N% SW, SEY 


Proof, to establish claim to the 
above described, before the Register 


and Receiver, U. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 9:00 a. m., on 
the 4th day of June, 1915. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Wil- 


liam D. Newell, James Harris, Charles 
Johnson, ali of El Venado, California; 


Mattie Klipper, of 827 Castelar St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register, 














() F great interest to the many who 
“ will enter the Yosemite valley 


this summer is a new book on this 


wonderland and its attendant moun- 
tains by John H. Williams, author of 
“The Mountain That Was God” and 
other books of the northwest. It is 
a book of maps and travel-guides, of 
explanations and historical data which 
one should take with him and read in 
the valley. Eight reproductions of 
oils by Mr. Chris Jorgensen, one oi 
California’s most successiul painters 
of mountains prove that this stupen- 
dous subject may be treated in a sim- 
ple and appropriate way on canvass 
and with more than one hundred ex- 
cellent photographs they give ta 


those unfortunates who have not seen 
the high sierra as full an idea of its 
beauty as can be conveyed by the 
printed page. 

In delightful English, unusual in so 
scientific a guide-book, the author in- 
troduces his readers to the whole 
Yosemite national park and shows 
them “an absorbing record of the 
making of great scenery.” Habitual 
visitors to Europe's fashionable inns 
on third rate hills will find this work 
a reducing scale with which to adapt 
the sublimity and majesty of form to 
eyes and taste grown weak among 
more sylvan beauties. Statistics are 
given where wanted, as is a key to 
glacial hieroglyphics. Information 
about Hetch-Hetchy, made recently 
so prominent throughout the nation 
by its efforts to supply San Francisco 
with water in life-giving quantity, 
makes the book additionally interest- 
ing to easterners who may have tired 
of alligator farms and ostriches. The 
beauty of the ice-swept heights, of 
pine trees scaling the ridges and of 
brilliant mountain flowers crowding 
the canyons and following the retreat 
of the snow are depicted by one who 
has seen many lands and loves these 
mountains best. “If Yosemite were 
of Greece how inevitably legend, 
seeking the clue to such perfection of 
beauty, must have peopled it with 
gods.” 

Of the Indians who made their re- 
treat in this mysterious valley, of the 
pathfinder, Walker, in this Alta Cal- 
ifornia, of Tenaya and his Grizzly 
Bear of “Yosemite” tribe the author 
gives but a passing sketch. Rather, 
he shows us the Sieira Club ascending 
steep trails or lunching under giant 
sequoias. For here is California’s 
compensation for the lack of winter 
sports, here the faries live in the 
evening primrose “opening for a 
single night of fragrant revelry,” and 
here is California's everlasting Hall 
of Fame where memorials to such as 
Joseph LeConte and John Muir give 
visible evidence of a tribute embodied 
forever in the literature of the state. 

Mr. Williams is loyal in his dis- 
cttssion of the Hetch Hetchy lake 
project, but the book as a whole show- 
ing the tremenduous extent and var- 
iety of our inheritance of mountains 
and upland valleys confirms one in 
the thought that California will not be 
the loser if her greatest treasurer is 
shared with the tread-mill city dwell- 
ers as well as with the. sturdy climb- 
er to the mottntain fastnesses. The 
Sierra Club which enjoys its camp 
on its own reservation in Tolumnne 
meadows for a month every season 
has done much to spread the peace 
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of its mountain message throughout 
the business life of the state and well 
merits the dedication given it. 
(“Yosemite and Its High Sierras.) 
By John H. Williams.—(Bullock’s.) 
Viel). S. 





“The Honey Bee” 


Samuel Merwin always writes en- 
tertainingly and “The Honey Bee” is 
no exception. It is an interesting and 
unusual story charmingly written. 
The characters are depicted with a 
certain repression that shows Mr. 
Merwin to be a writer of tact and of 
taste. Episodes that might have been 
brutal and vulgar are presented with 
a lightness of touch that is most pleas- 
ing. The fight between Carpentier 
and Moran is well done, even if it is 
a trifle too long. It loses none of the 
virility that one expects in a descrip- 
tion of a prize-fight, but, fortunately, 
it is totally lacking in that nauseating 
brutality so dear to Jack London's 
heart. Hilda Wilson is the most at- 
tractive wage-earner met with in fic- 
tion for a long time. She is big- 
minded, big-hearted, and big-souled. 
The environment into which she is 
drawn is a bit improbable, but owing 
to Mr. Merwin’s skill, it seems plaus- 
ible. The concluding chapter of the 
book is particularly well done and the 
only logical ending of the story. It is 
a novel well worth reading, and well 
worth an after-thought when the book 
is finished, rightfully placing Mr. 
Merwin among the cleverest group of 
American writers of fiction. (“The 
Honey Bee.” By Samuel Merwin. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. Bullock’s.) 





“Return of Tarzan” 

When a fiction writer suffers from 
an ingrowing imagination, there is no 
telling to what lengths his characters 
may go in their adventures. For in- 
statrce, iu) wie Return of larzan by 
Edgar R. Burroughs, he has conceived 
a white child in Africa, brought up by 
apes, learning their language. Later, 
as a young man, he goes to Europe 
and America, takes on the polish of 
civilization; but in the course of a set 
of “thrilling” adventures, is cast on 
the African coast again, at the spot 
where he started. Again he has re- 
course to his monkey friends and 
lapses to animalism. Then the story 
switches, he discovers a hidden city 
full of gold, becomes king of an Afri- 
can tribe, has his subjects bear off 
enough to make him a millionaire— 
when his American friends put in an 
appearance and carry him away with 
the girl he loves. All the story lacks 
is a yellow cover and a ten cent price 
mark. (“The Return of Tarzan.” By 
Edgar R. Burroughs. A. C. McClurg 
Cea ia LOCK’S,) 


Brander Matthews writes about"The 
Rise and Fall of Negro-Minstrelsy” 
in the June Scribner. It will be only 
a memory in a few years, apparently. 
The days of Birch, Wambold, and 
Backus, of such organizations as the 
old San Francisco Minstrels, are no 
more, and even the famous Mastodons 
are almost forgotten. Was it Stephen 
Boster’s..“Old Foiks at Home” or, 
maybe, “My Old Kentucky Home” 
that Thackeray referred to in the fol- 
lowing? “I heard a humorous bal- 
ladist not long ago,” the novelist re- 
corded, “a minstrel with wool on his 
head and an ultra-Euthiopian com- 
plexion, who performed a negro ballad 
that I confess moistened these spec- 
tacles in a most unexpected manner. 
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By John Wiiilam Burgess, Ph. D., J. U. D., LL. D. 


Writing as an American for Americans, and from the 
standpoint of American interests only, Professor Burgess con- 
siders the present Anti-German sentiment in the United 
States unreasonable and un-American. 


He places the responsibility for the war on Great Britain, this 
being the logical construction of Sir Edward Grey’s actions pre- 
liminary to the outbreak of the struggle. The British Government is 
a despotism, he contends, and compares unfavorably with the German 
System, the latter being not only more efficient, but more genuinely 


democratic. 


Every true American interest, he asserts, requires the 


maintenance of the German Empire in its present organization and 


power in Middle Europe. 


Price, $1 at Your Booksellers. 











A. C. McCiurg & Co., Publishers. 








“Belgium has Grea‘ Britain tothank ‘or every drop 
of bleod shed by her people and 2vz2ry franc of dam- 
| ageinfiicted within her territory durtng *his war ’”’ 
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Tell Your Stenographer 


to phone 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


for that list of of office supplies: stationery, 
loose leaf fillers and binders, files, 
office accessories 
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moved to Illinois in 1856 and settled 
in Dekalb county, not many miles 
from where my own people settled 
twenty years later. The doctor's older 
brother, Edward, went to the war and 
Sacrificed his life im an effort to pre- 
Serve the union. From a student in 
the district school Norman rose to be 
a teacher, but in his twenty-first year 
he began the study of medicine at the 
University of Michigan and later at 
Northwestern where he was gradu- 
ated M. D. in 1868, and a year later 
received his A. M. from Lake Forest 
College. Early in 1874 he was elected 
a inember of the faculty of Rush Med- 
ical College of the University of Chi- 
cago, In which he is now emeritus 
professor of medicine. For twenty 
years he was an attending physician in 
Cook county hospitai and in the Pres- 
byterian Hospital of Chicago. His 
Presence on the faculty of Rush was 
productive of great good to the pro- 
fession in that the doctor was an 
earnest advocate of higher standards 
of admission, more thorough courses, 
more laboratory work and a univer- 
sity affiliation, all of which he helped 
to accomplish. 

When I first knew of Dr. Bridge he 
was a member of the board of educa- 
tion in Chicago, in the early ’80’s, 
when I was a youngster in newspaper 
work, Later, he served as Republican 
election commissioner. At the end of 
his term of office (1886-1890) his 
health was impaired and he moved to 
the coast, settling first at Sierra 
Madre, then at Pasadena, and later 
in Los Angeles. Two years ago I 
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strongly urged that he be selected as 
the candidate of the Republican party 
for governor. The suggestion was 
cordially received by a number of 
reputable editors but the doctor, real- 
izing the strain of a political cam- 
paign, wisely declined to consider the 
tentative honor. He and Mrs. Bridge, 
to whom he was married in 1874, have 
traveled much abroad and in this 
country. She is a charming hostess 
and a helpmate to her accomplished 
husband in every sense of the world. 
Their only child died in infancy. 


Dr. Bridge has two offices in Los 
Angeles. In the forenoon, he joking- 
ly declares, he is a man of affairs. In 
the afternoon a man of science. His 
business side is in his association with 
Mr. E, L. Doheny and with the late 
Charles A. Canfield in the oil busi- 
ness. He is director and secretary- 
treasurer of several of the large com- 
panies operating in Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, notably the Mexican Petro- 
leum Company and the Huasteca Pe- 
troleum Company. Probably, no 
American, not an actual resident of 
Mexico, has kept better informed ot 
Mexican politics in the last ten years 
than Dr. Bridge. He deplores the tn- 
ternecine warfare, having staunch 
friends in every camp and hopes for 
a speedy settlement of the troubles 
Tf the constitution of Mexico would 
only permit, what a capital president 
he would make of that bedeviled re- 
public! Coa ae 


Marie Corelli started wpon her act- 
ive life with the expectation of being 
a singer and a musician, and she still 
passes much time at her harp and her 
piano. 
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Ninth Symphony Im Los Angeles - 


————— 
T last Los Angeles has had a chance to hear 


that “Heavenly Twins” of music, the Beet- 
joven “Ninth” symphony. As to that phrase 
‘Heavenly Twins.” Even Beethoven felt that he 
was bringing some sort of a twin to birth and he 
didn’t know just what kind of a cartilege to con- 
nect them with—until he bethought himself of a 
baritone recitative. Toward the close of the instru- 
mental portion of the work it is true a bit of the 
iheme later treated by the voices is heard; but as 
a matter of fact each portion of the symphony, 
the instrumental and the vocal could be heard as 
4 separate work with satisfaction. Les Angeles 
has no criterion by which to judge the perform- 
ance. Ihe work never has been given west of 
the Mississippi river, I believe, until this time. 
Those of us who have participated in perform- 
ances of it, did so in the vague and misty past, 
possibly “when all the world was young, my lad” 
and the intervening decades always leave us with 
that senile feeling of the perfection of “what 
was, as opposed to the faults of “what is.” So 
itis not well to make comparisons. It is not well 
to criticise tempos—unless one be one of those 
walking metronomes, more rare than the peri- 
patetic tuning fork. What Mr. Hertz, for in- 
stance, would have done with the tempos, attack 
ma shadings is another mattcr—and Mr. Hertz 
is saying nothing. Certainly he would not have 
ued the Creatore-like style of gesture and pos- 
fire which Mr. Tandler has fallen into so much, 
of late, and which—though he has no warmer an 
admirer than the writer—is proving detrimental 
to the dignity of his work. 

This symphony is a huge lesson in rhythm. 
Beethoven has taken the simplest possible melo- 
dic figures—the empty fifth and the descending 
octave—and on them built the first two move- 
ments. These minimized bits of melody are de- 
veloped in masterly style and the themes appear 
from flute to kettledrum, developed and blended 
ina manner that only Beethoven in his time could 
accomplish. But there have been several other 
composers since Beethoven’s day and orchestral 
writers who had a broader grasp of the orchestra. 
Coming to the choral section of the symphony, 
agreat deal is said when we remember Beet- 
hoven’s remark, “When an idea occurs to me I 
aways hear it in some instrument or other— 
lever in the voice.” His bass is a bassoon; his 
enor is a ‘cello; his contralto a viola; his so- 
prano, flute or violin, anything but a vox humana. 
And so the singers may labor and perspire to 
meet the demands made on them and still the re- 
silts hardly can be made pleasing in the choral 
parts of this work; the singers are not so blam- 
able as is the composer. Be that as it may, the 
lyric and Ellis cohorts gave a noble account of 
their sacrifices for art’s sake in the performances 
of this week. Another thing that has assisted 
lhe “unvocality” of this symphony is the fact that 





since Beethoven wrote it the pitch has risen a 
number of vibrations, almost half-a-step from the 
composer’s time to the modern concert pitch. 
This, of course, makes the choristers’ work the 
larder. 


It must be said that Beethoven was a great ex- 
perimentalist. Every man who is ahead of his 
time, who tries the new road, must be willing to 
venture. The Ninth symphony was one of these 
experiments. The successful ones are always fol- 
lowed by imitators. Was this one? Only in a 
few less extensive attempts. The sketches for 
Beethoven’s tenth symphony show that he had 
discarded voices and returned to his first love, the 
purely instrumental. Schumann, Brahms, Bruck- 
ner, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak—none of these has 
attempted to blend the chorus with the orrhestra 
in the symphonic form. Hence, can we say that 
this huge experiment was a success? 

Such presentations as those at the Auditorium 
Monday and Tuesday were highly creditable to 
the performers. While the Ellis Club and the 
Lyric Club are composed of experienced singers, 
these two bodies have not sung together more 
than once or twice in the last decade—the only 
occasion I remember was, I believe, at the time 
of the San Francisco earthquake benefits. More- 
over, for this concert, the rehearsals of the com- 
bined clubs were few in number and those with 
the orchestra were less. From the orchestra, 
more could be expected as it has been in rehearsal 
under Mr. Tandler for two seasons. But even 
then, the Ninth symphony is a work to try the 
metal of any body of players. As Beethoven has 
no mercy on singers, so he has none on his or- 
chestra, but at times expects the almost imprac- 
ticable. But an experienced player, when he 
comes to one of these places will not play a 
wrong note—he simply will forget to play any, 
thus escaping cacophony, even though the full ef- 
fect is not attained. 

No one can realize the ungratefulness of the 
vocal parts—most of the solo work and qitite a 
good deal of the chorus—without an examina- 
tion of the score. It had been many years since 
the writer sang in this same music; but following 
this performance with a full score in hand brought 
vividly its difficulties to mind. And the more 
one knows of the requirements the more one will 
give credit to singers who came through so suc- 
cessfully as did Mrs. Robt. Smith, Mrs. L. J. Sel- 
Dy, Roatan sandeOlifford Lott. While the 
most melodic work is assigned to the baritone, 
fully as much praise is to be given the others 
as to Mr. Lott. Probably, no better selection of 
singers for this work could have been made in 
Los Angeles; for besides large voice equipment 
the score demands large brain requirement. 
Their work deserved every bit of the appreciation 
given it; that it was not more enjoyable melo- 
dically must be laid at Beethoven’s door. 











Music and Musicians 





There was a red-letter day in last] tone, which if it have the right oppor- 


Week for a few singers—just a few.|tunity and 


For others the color was blue. 
Russell was the cause of it all. He 
was here in the interest of his new 


_the right 
Henry | back of it will make itself known. 


perseverance 


Project, the International Academy of 
Music; Mr. Russell had announced his 
willingness to hear Los Angeles as- 
birants for vocal fame who to the 
bunber of about a hundred announced 
their willingness to be heard. And so 
Russell paced the aisles of ‘Trinity 
Auditorium while the singers paced 
the stage. Long girls, short girls, 
lall men, fat men, young men and not 
30 young women all were there hav- 
ng brought their music rolls—and 
their voices. The work of part of 
them was recognized as singing; the 
Bork of others was not. But of the 
hundred there was a score that would 
be a credit to any city or any con- 
Servatory; and out of these twenty 
tmerged three that had the approba- 
lion of the operatic impresario sec- 
Onded by that of Felice Lyne, the 
Hammerstein prima donna of London 
and round-the-world fame. One of 
this trio of accepted voices is that of 
Minnie Gazzola Love, of San Bernar- 
dino, who has a delightful coloratura 
Soprano voice. The second is Jean- 
ttte Colwell, living near Exposition 
Park, and who has an excellent voice. 
The third is a mere man, the only one 


William E. McKee is becoming 
quite an impresario. Under his man- 
agement several concerts have been 
given at which his daughter Margaret 
is a leading feature, with her won- 
derfully beautiful whistling. The last 
of these was at Trinity Auditorium 
last Sunday afternoon, at which Miss 
McKee was assisted by Arthur Blake- 
ley, organist, Bernardine Whalen 
petite and charming violinist, Bertha 
Wilcox, dramatic reader, Constance 
L. McDermott, player of an extra 
large harp and Grance Adams, cor- 
netist. These concerts with varied 
and popular programs and pay-what- 
you-please-but-please-make-it - silver 
are proving very popular and draw 
large audiences. 


Fanning’s Fine Musical Record 


Cecil Fanning, who is to replace 
David Bispham as the baritone singer 
of the prize composition, “Desolate 
City.” a dramatic scene by Mabel W. 
Daniels of Boston, during the Federa- 
tion of Music week June 30, was for 
two seasons a favorite of the English 
concert stage. He sang there in the 
provinces and in London at Queen’s, 





Cecil Fanning 
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By W. F. Gates 








It is easy to pile up saccharine adjectives when 
one attempts to write of a work and a perform- 
ance such as this of the Ninth symphony. ‘The 
“shimmering atmosphere” of the violins, the 
“heart throbs” of the clarinets, the “murmurs” of 
the violas and a hundred other pretty phrases 
come into play on such an occasion. On the other 
hand it is equally easy to find fault, to declare the 
tempo at this spot was not just right, was mis- 
placed, the accents of the drums unauthorized— 
who is going to say you nay? The layman sup- 
poses you know all about it or you wouldn't 
write thus and thus; the conductor—and he knows 
more about it than any one else, unless it be a 
better conductor—doesn’t take the trouble to con- 
tradict you. So there you are—a reputation as a 
critic. The present writer wiil try to steer be- 
tween this Scylla and Charybdis and simply say 
that this great symphony was given a good, hon- 
est performance, one not to be put on a par with 
the fourteen that have been given of the work by 
the Boston orchestra since 1882, perhaps, but one 
which was a credit to the promoters and the par- 
ticipants. It is the endeavor that counts; and that 
Los Angeles has the forces, the desire and the 
energy to produce such a work and the Jarge audi- 
ences that turned out to hear: it—those are the 
main things. Perfection will come later. And 
so 1 vote a “Hoch” for “Herr” Tandier and a 
hurrah for our orchestra and chorus. 


What could be placed on a program with the 
Ninth symphony that would not seem trivial by 
comparison? Answer: only a few of the greater 
orchestra works, preferably one of Beethoven. 
The Egmont overture, possibly the “little” sym- 
phony, the Eighth, or one of the Leonore-Fidelio 
overtures. And so Mr. Tandler chose the “Leo- 
nore” overture No. 3, one of the most dramatic 
and dignified works of the repertoire. And this 
gave the prelude to the monumental “Ninth.” 
And it was played with precision and finish, bet- 
ter possibly than portions of the latter work. 

Including the rehearsal Sunday afternoon, it is 
estimated that about ten thousand persons heard 
this symphony. Almost every seat was taken for 
the two concerts, showing the enterprise of the 
publicity department of the symphony organiza- 
tion. To Mr. Tandler belongs much of the praise 
for the performance. Only a conductor with en- 
terprise, with ideals, with great musical knowl- 
edge and ability, enjoying equal confidence from 
his orchestra, his chorus and the public, could 
bring about such a performance. And to him the 
audiences were generous in their applause, as well 
as to Mr. Paulin, who drilled the chorus. At the 
close of the Tuesday evening concert a half dozen 
speeches were made by the director, distributing 
souvenirs to the leading participants, to the num- 
ber of possibly a score. While, perhaps, it had 
a foreign smack, it was done with so much sim- 
plicity that criticism halts. 


to brave the musical judiciary. Au-|Bechstein’s and Aeolian Halls, and/|sels, the well known ’celloist at the 
brey Burns has a rich, vibrant bari-|gave private programmes with 


Cas-| homes of Clarence Mackey’s mother 
and Mrs. Willy James, a favorite of 
the late King Edward’s. In Berlin he 
gave public concerts and also in Flor- 
ence and Rome. In New York City 
he appeared on seven occasions with 
the Rubenstein Club, an unusual hon- 
or, and in joint recitals with Geraldine 
Ferrar, Alma Gluck and Anna Case at 
the Plaza Hotei in the Chanson on 
Crinoline “arranged by Mrs. R. W. 
Hawkesworth. [In Newport he sang 
at Mrs. Willie K. Vanderbilt, Jr.’s 
and helped dedicate the handsome 
new home of Commodore Jones. Mr. 
Fanning was musically educated by 
Harry Brown Turpin, the well known 
singer, who has coached him for the 
last fourteen years, eight of which 
they have passed in concertizing to- 
gether. The secoud week in July Mr. 
Fanning is to be signally honored by 
a “Fanning Day” in the Ohio Build- 
ing at the Panama-Pacific, ,Heais fo 
appear in a miscellaneous programme 
and a bust of himself, the work of M. 
E, Cook of Ohio, his home state, will 
be unveiled. Mr. Fanning will be the 
soloist at the last concert of the 
Woman’s Lyric.Cinb tombe given at 
Trinity Auditorium June 18. 


Rowena Holtzman is a sixteen-year 
old girl with a phenomenally low and 
large contralto voice, the pupil of R. 
T. Roberts. 
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One could not possibly term the 
stock market flourishing this week. 
Trading, when it assumed any ap- 
proach even to fair proportions, was 
confined to one or two specialties 
like Union or Los Angeles Invest- 
ment. Changes were hardly of a 
noteworthy character in any instance. 

Bonds have not been altogether 
neglected on the exchange, however. 
A few Producers Transportation hves 
at 9234 and Union Oil fives at 86 have 
changed hands. Bank stocks and 
most of the mining issues have re- 
mained in the background. ; 

Union Oil has moved between $57 
and $57.62 to this writing; it is a bit 
firmer, as a net result, than at the end 
of last week. Producers Transporta- 
tion is slightly stronger, but is dull 
from a trading standpoint. 

Rice Ranch Oil company has raised 
its monthly dividend to 1% per cent. 
This will mean a disbursement ot 
$4,500 instead of $3,000 as heretofore. 
Improvements at the company’s prop- 
erty which have increased its income 
made possible the decision of the di- 
rectors to pay at the higher rate. 

Scattered deals on and off board in 
Home Telephone securities have been 
reported. The preferred stock was 
dealt in at $31 and $32, and the com- 
Mromeat $11. 

Low-priced oils which have at- 
tracted attention are National Pacific, 
United and Enos. The last named 
which is rarely traded in, sold gen: 
erally at 274 cents this week. United 
has varied only slightly from last 
week, National Pacific is at 2°cents. 

Los Angeles Investment is easier, 
sales having been made at 40 cents. 

Merger of the various independent 
oil companies of the state absorbed 
the interest of the members of the In- 
dependent Oil Producers’ Agency at 
that organization’s annual meeting in 
Bakersfield. It was stated that $25,- 
000,000 was ready to finance such a 
project, but nothing was said as to 
where the money is to come from. 
The merger in question would con- 
template taking in the Union O1l 
Company and other agency members, 
as well as-the General Petroleum and 
Doheny California companies. The 
talk about the Associated entering the 
amalgamation can be set down as 
largely “in the air.” 


Banks and Banking 

With an increase in aggregate re- 
serve of $10,157,000 and a contraction 
in loans of $16,795,000, as compared 
with a week ago, the report of the 
New York Clearing-house Associa- 
tion shows that the reserve above 
legal requiremtnts amounts to $10,- 
847,390, making the total surplus 
$173,241,000. There is one feature in 
the present financial situation that is 
worthy of consideration. National 
banks at the leading centers, espe- 
cially New York, reflect the piling 
up of deposits and cash balances in a 
way that indicates that they are be- 
coming burdensome, despite the fact 
that the banks in dealing with the re- 
serves released by the federal re- 
serve act thus far have acted with 
conservatism. The danger is and has 
been that these accumulations will re- 
sult in a wild speculative boom that 
ultimately might prove disastrous. 
The Lusitania disaster and the inter- 
national crisis that has resulted from 
it have served to check or deter that 
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possibility for the time being. Should 
this crisis be passed satisfactorily, the 
danger is in the public’s again taking 
the bit in its teeth and plunging 
ahead in the specuiative movement of 
dangerous proportions. Interior banks 
continue to keep the greater part ot 
their balances permitted by law in 
the national banks of Chicago and 
New York City, and probably will 
continue that way so long as interest 
ig paid upon them. This is the weak 
point of our banking system, and it 
is worthy of mention that several of 
the larger banks are attempting to 
check this by limiting the rate of in- 
terest paid on excessive balances and 
in this way discouraging further ac- 
cumulation. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 





Friday, May 14 

WAR NEWS: Wilson’s note to 
Germany * * * The battle in Flan- 
ders * * * The Russian retreat 
* =~ Continuawon, Of foting i 
England and colonies * * * Resig- 
nation of the Italian cabinet. 

GENERAL: Rockefeller wins vic- 
tory in United States court when 
he secured an injunction to restrain 
Tie COmMeGtion ottexeseitr Onio-* "= * 
William Barnes denies all testimony 
given by Roosevelt * * * President 
plans vacation aboard yacht May- 
flower * * * Ruling of federal re- 
serve board state banks will be al- 
lowed membership in the new sys- 
tem * * * Mexicans plan to secure 
declaration that Lower California 
shall be a neutral zone * * * Two 
Mexicans executed for trying to 
wreck biplane belonging to Car- 
ranza. 

Saturday, May 15 


WAR NEWS: The battle near 
Ypres * * * Russian retreat in Ga- 
licia causes Russians to withdraw 
to.Poland * * * King of Italy de- 
clines to accept Salandra’s resigna- 
tion * * * Internment of aliens in 
Engtand. 

GENERAL: Gov. Hunt of Arizona 
denounces impending five execu- 
tions there as legalized murder * * * 
Harry K. Thaw to be allowed triAl 
by jury to determine his sanity 
* * * Secretary Daniels lets first 
contract for dirigible balloon * * * 
Three Americans reported dead as 
result of Yaqui Indians’ attack in 
Sonora * * * U. S. Cruiser New 
Orleans on way to Guaymas where 
it is possible men may land to look 
after Americans. 

OF LOGAL INTEREST: Sebastion 
and Mrs. Pratt exonerated * * * 
Envoy of Ambassador Gerard said 
Germany will yieid many points to 
avoid War@with us * *_* Pires in 
Tehachapi severed Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe roads between here 
and the San Joaquin Valley * * * 
County officials meet tonight to or- 
ganize unique co-operative organi- 
zation * * * Southern California to 
have avocado day * * * Long Beach 
property owners bitterly accuse 
councilmen * * * Extra session of 
California Legislature may be called 
mwantary  * * * Mrs. “Plorene€e 
Haines of Los Angeles elected pres- 
ident Daughters of Veterans * * * 


Sunday, May 16__ 
WAR NEWS: Wilson’s note to Ber- 
lin reaches its destination * * * 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 





Paving Contractors 
7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 


In buying from us you buy direct 


from the owner of the bonds. 


Danish steamer 
insurrection 
* * AuSs- 


Germans torpedo 
‘a Portuguese 
crushed by authorities * 
trians at gates of Premysl. 

GENERAL: America said to be in- 
fested with spies of foreign coun- 
tries * * * Consul Frost at Queens- 
town reports to Washington that 
bodies are expected to come ashore 
d@emo storm in Ireland *s* * U. S. 
Army officer injured at polo in 
Honomiusmay "dic * * * Cruisers 
New Orleans and Raleigh on the 
westcoast of Mexico, may land ma- 
rines today to protect Americans 
from Yadiis * * * Villa and: Cag- 
ranza troops are reported on the 
verge of another battle in vicinity 
of Irapuato. 

OR LOCAL INTEREST: <len thou- 
sand children to take part in great 
pageant in June * * * Public works 


board issues warning that “weed 
squad” is abroad * * * $250,000 ad- 
ditional for fighting the white 
plague places county hospital in 


first rank, 


Monday, May 17 

WAR NEWS: Allies on the western 
war front in Belgium report further 
successes over the Germans * * * 
Raids by Zeppelins in Ramsgate 
* * * To restore republic in Lis- 
bon. 

GENERAL: President Wilson on 
way to review Atlantic Fleet in 
East River * * * Reports say 
Transylvania has taken course con- 
ihaty. (omabliat “ohms usitama * * * 
Feeling of greater security prevails 
in Washington since Wilson’s note 
has been presented * * * Germans 
inclined to be more conciliatory 
* * * U.S. marines to aid Ameri- 
cans in Sonora. 


Tuesday, May 18 

WAR NEWS: Victories in the West 
for Allies * * * Continuation of the 
Austrian-German drive of the Rus- 
sians * * * Fighting resumed in 
Portuguese republic. 

GENERAL: Andrew Carnegie de- 
clares he is being taxed too .high 
in New York * * * Report on Prib- 
ilof seal situation made public in 
Washington * * * Immediate fear 
for Americans in the Yaqui Valley 
relieved * * * More marines or- 
déred from San Francisco to San 
Diego for transshipment to Mexico 
* * * Tsle of Pines seeks annexa- 
tion to United States * * * Sister 
of Japanese Emperor married. 

OF LOCAY, INBFREST: Will of 
late Albert C. Bilicke, Lusitania 
victim, fled * * * Estate said te be 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 * * * 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation formally opposes meas- 
ured telephone service and proposes 
a tax on business” vehicles * * * 
Charges against Chief Sebastian 
dismissed and contempt proceed- 
ings involving his attorney begun 
* * * Calabasas homestead lands 
sold without gunplay. 

Wednesday, May 19 

WAR NEWS: Forecast is that Ger- 
many will stand “pat” in response 
to note * * * War deemed inevit- 
able in Italy * * * Austria makes 
concessions * * * Coalition govern- 
ment predicted in England. *.* 
Rain delays operations in Flanders 
* * * Fierce pattle in progress in 
Galicia. 





IN THE SUPERIOR COURT OF THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA IN AND 
FOR THE COUNTY OF LOS AN- 
GELES. 

NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
Estate of Margaret Cowper, deceased. 

Notice is hereby given by the under- 

signed Hilda C. Montgomery and 

Ethel Mildred Wheeler, Executrices of 

the Estate of Margaret Cowper, de- 

ceased, to the Creditors of, and all 
persons having claims against the said 
deceased, to exhibit the same with the 
necessary vouchers, within ten months 
after the first publication of this. not- 
ice to the said Executrices at Suite 
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MAKE YOUR 
Money Earn 





A good investment is one that 
is perfectly safe and reliable and 
at the same time affords a rea- 
sonable profit. 


These excellent features are 
assured the Savings Depositors 
at the Hibernian Savings Bank 
and your money will earn 5% 
compound interest from date of 
deposit on amounts from $1.00 
to $5000.00 and 4% on addition- 


al sums. If unable to call write 
for booklet, “BANKING BY 
MAIL.” 


“The Bank of Thrift’ 


HIBERNIAN 
Savings Bank 


2nd Floor Hibernian Bldg. 
SPRING & FOURTH 


Federal Branch, 2201 North Broadway 








| Music and Musicians 





HSTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna soprano and operatic coach 
French and English diction specialties. 
Studio 2542 Ocean View. Phone 557894 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster 

Christ Church 


—— 


ARTHUR BABCOCK, Paritone 
Seven years a member of the Faculty 
of the N. E. Con. of Music, Boston. 
Vocal Instruction. Phone 35525 


VIOLIN 
Lessons and Recitals 
RUDOLPH BRAND 

2430 S. Flower St. Phone 21984 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern Progressive School 
3806 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOSEPH NEVLIN WHYBARK 
Voice Culture 
703 Majestic Theatre Building 
Cor. Ninth and So. Broadway. 
Call Phone--F'2420; Broadway 2246. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusvely to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all 

purposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 
to F. W. BLANCHARD 

233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hil St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAI, 














Nooks For Book-Hunters 





BOOK LOVER'S EXCHANGE 


Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 
cents a day. Special yearly rate. 
314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First 8t. 





KARL BRONSON 

TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M. E. Church. Vocal Study Club. 
Wednesday Morning Choral School of Opera, 203-6 
Blanchard Bldg, Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los 

Angeles, Cal. 

— ae 
336-339 Title Insurance Building, sit- 
uate on the northeast corner of Piftn 
and Spring Streets, in the city of Los 
Angeles, County of Los Angeles, State 
of California, which place is hereby 
designated as the place for the trans- 
action of the business of said estate. 
Dated this 5th day of May, A. D» 


HILDA C. MONTGOMERY, 
ETHEL MILDRED WHEELER. 
John Beardsley, 


Attorney for Executrices. 





AND RETURN 





SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


Corner Fourth and Main 


ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 








OFFICERS 
I W. HELLMAN, President. 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANKY. 3. RossETTI, Cashier. 


Capital, $1,500,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


Ww. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 

E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital $1,500,000; Surplus $500,- 
000; Undivided Profits, 235,441.61. 








$ 22 50 S. W. Cor. Third and Spring 
a = 


On sale daily to June 30. Return IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 
90 days from date. Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Stopovers allowed Spring and Fourth. 


Seven Trains Daily 
Choice of Two Routes ok A ONGIG tenanient 
Coast Line—Valley Line parapet NATIONAL BANK R. § HEATON, Cashier: = 4 
ap) . ; 5 ; 
sie hk Peete EOE, SBE DEES 


THE COASTEK “] 





















































George A. J. Howard, Cashier. 


George Chaffey, President. 

Capital $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits $35,250.00. 
: a J. E. FISHBURN, President. 

You are cordially invited ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA H. 8. McKEE, Cashier. 

to make the Southern 1‘. N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus and 

Pacific Building your NE —-—l e 

headquarters while visit- 

ing the Panama Baeike 


Exposition; it is main- 


Undivided Profits, $200,000. | 
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tained for your comfort L ; 
s eave Los Angeles 7 *20..a ti. J. M. ELLIOTT, P ident. 
. a? es eee Arrive San Francisco 10:55 p. m. IRST NATIONAL BANK w. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. P 
e ail, “ : = urplus a | 
rest rooms, ticket office SEASHORE EXPRESS S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, $2,502,664; "Deponits. | 
and information bureau, Leave Los Angeles 5:00 p. m. $20,000,000. | 
and, the Sunset theater Arrive San Francisco 10:10 a. m. | 
with comfortable seats, CUT RATE SEED HOUSE 
pipe organ and _ illus- THE OWL Not in the SEED COMBINE. Our Seeds are the VERY BEST. We pay | 
trated lectures, all abso- Leave Los Angeles 6:00 p. m. Eads for ours as es ao or the picuitne invoices will prove. 
. ° F inp} s are too large. : ay 
lutely free. Arrive San Francisco 8:50 a, m. NO PRICE can buy better. fend for OCraErice Tiet i aalenil 
NO. 49 West Coast Cut Rate Seed House, 116-118 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. | 
Leave Los Angeles 7:30 p. m. | 
Arrive San Francisco 12:50 p. m. : 
THE LARE oe Hotel Del Coronado Reoular Tariff P 7 
. Arrive San Francisco 9:45 a. m. Be esa Elan. eguiar lafl revaulsS 
VALLEY EXPRESS Throughout | 
AT Dall pe Leave Los Angeles 10:00 p. m. i ie | 
Arrive San Francisco 4:10 p. m. Exposition Year : 
SUNSET LIMITED jon | 
Leave Los Angeles 10:15 p. m. comiiatis SE ee 
Arrive San Francisco 1:00 p. m. H. F. NORCROSS. a os 


Buy Sleeping Car Space Early 334 South Spring Street. 


The Exposition Line, 1915 





Southern Pacific Good Insurance 


The Exposition Line 


Los Angeles Offices: 
212 West 7th Street 
Phones: 60641; Main 8322 


Station Fifth and Central 
Money saved from your 


earnings is insurance against 
failure and want. 





To Chicago, 





| : ; } 7 Denver, 

| Do Your Cooking With mpd St. Paul 

| the start. and East | 
Excellent service without 


extra fare is available in 
these fast trains, 


The Pacific Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles at 
9:00 A. M. 


Los Angeles Limited 


Daily from Los Angeles at 
1:00 Po M1. 

Through drawing room-com- 
partment sleepers, observa- 


One dollar is enough to 
open an account and we will 
loan you a home savings 
bank of steel, in which you 
may save a little each day. 


| 
The Security Trust and 


“lL, A. GAS” 


We Please Our Customers With 


| Perfect Service Small accounts are wel- 


comed here.—They grow. 





J. F. Sartori, President 


° @ tion and dining ca to Chi- 
Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation | CURITYTHU5t cago and through sleepers to 
= SAVINGS BAN K. Minneapolis, over the 


645 SOUTH HILL STREET Salt Lake Route and Union Pacific 


Tickets and Information at 601 
So. Spring St. and 120 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles, and outside offices. 


Savings Commercial Trust 


Main 8920 


Home 10003 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest | 


Resources over $42,000,000. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 








Do you ever tell your 


| friends how you enjoy 


| The Graphic? 
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---T'vavelers to the Haposition or anywhere 
should not fal to see these new 


1915 Indestructo | runks 


---They astonish and delght travelers who 
know Trunks and demand Good Trunks--- 


---‘‘Why, that Indestructo Trunk 
which you threw from your building 3 
years ago without breaking it, was a 
baby in strength compared to these = 
1915 Indestructo Wardrobes.” (SaeT 




















Sr 


Swill} | 


i 
---Indeed it was---and yet that wonder- 
ful 5-ply /ndestructo was inspiration for 
these more wonderful and mighty 10- 
ply veneer corners and 5-ply veneer pan- 
eled Indestructo Wardrobes of 1915--- 


---Just look at them---how rugged they 

are---Look at their massive metal: 

knobbed corners---the splendid, practical 

interior arrangement---(for extreme cap- 

| acity.) Look at the strength of locks 
and drawers and hangers. Look at their new features. 


---No other Trunks are made like Indestructo Trunks--- 
Built to merit your confidence---warranted and registered 
and insured against damage or loss. 


---Wardrobe Indestructos, $42.50 to $85.00: Steamer Inde- 
structos, $22.50 to $37.50. 


--Did you know the Trunk business of the 
Southwest was centering at Bullock’s 4th floor, 
because of the kind of Trunks and Traveling Ac- 
cessories, the great varieties, the values, the ser- 
vice, the sincerity that’s here? 





